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“BOSS” GORMAN IN THE TOILS. 


Scene—The Boss’s Castle; with RETAINER HIGGINS in attendance. Enter LIEUTENANT RASIN, in haste. 
Boss Gorman. ‘‘ Where gott’st thou that goose look ?” LikvuT. Rasin. ‘‘ There are ten thousand—” 
Boss. Gorman. .“‘ Geese, villain ?” Ligvut. Rasin. ‘‘ Independents, sir.”—After Macbeth, Act V., Scene III. 
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“The best paper for boys and girls.”—Boston Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An In.ustratep WxKELY. 


The number for October 11th opens with an engraving by 
Jveneuine after a drawing by Dowrn. Jt is called “ A Tea 
arty.” 
The principal illustration is a drawing by F.8. Cucercu to accom- 
pany a poem entitled 
“4 SILVER SLOOP IN THE SKY,” : 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
The story of “ Picco” is concluded in this number ; and“ Derrick 
Sterling” is continued. : ; 
“ One Good Turn Deserves Another” is one of Howarp Pyxr’s 
popular fairy tales, with five illustrations by the author. 
The early struggles of Richarp ARKWRIGHT, the inventor of the 
spinning-frame, are related by GORGE Makeprace TOWLE tnx one 
of his * Heroes and Martyrs of Invention” Series. 





Hlarrcr’s YOUNG Prop x, $200 PER YAR. 


A specimen copy of Uanerr’s YounG Propix will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarurpay, Ocroper 15, 1887. 

















An Iutustratep SuppceMent is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Uanrper’s WEEKLY. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


WHE State Conventions of the Administration par- 
_ ty have now been held. They are the last before 
the opening of the Presidential campaign, and it is 
therefore possible to see the general position of the 
Democratic party. A survey of the declarations of 
its various Conventions shows its consciousness that 
the Administration has dissipated the fear of general 
disaster as the result of Democratic ascendency. That 
is one very important point gained. The party hearti- 
ly approves the public Jand policy of the Administra- 
tion. It is generally agreed upon a diminution of 
the surplus by a revision of the tariff, except that the 
Pennsylvania Democrats would add reduction of in- 
ternal taxation, so that Speaker CARLISLE regards the 
Pennsylvania platform upon this subject as evasive 
and unmeaning. Upon the temperance question the 
party says very little, and that little as vaguely as 
possible, because it cannot venture to alienate the 
support of the liquor interest. The land policy and 
opposition to ‘‘sumptuary laws” are the main points 
of agreement thus far. The general concert upon 
tariff revision being disturbed by the Pennsylvania 
opposition, and Mr. RaNDALL and his friends being in 
full communion with the party, reduction of the sur- 
plus by tariff revision, although it will be probably 
attempted, cannot fairly be called the policy of the 
party. Besides these declarations there is the usual 
buncombe about sympathy with the oppressed, espe- 
cially, of course, the Irish, who cast a large vote in 
this country. 

The point of most interest to the Democratic party 
under this Administration, however, as shown by the 
history of more than two years and a half, is not the 
tariff, nor temperance, nor the land, nor pensions, nor 
monopolies, nor oppressed nationalities, but reform in 
the civil service. This is the question upon which 
the course of the President has excited universal at- 
tention. It was his known views upon this subject 
which, despite his party, gained for him the indepen- 
dent vote, without which his election would have been 
impossible. It is these views and his proved courage 
and independence which have won for him a public 
confidence quite beyond the line of his party, and 
hearty support of those views by his party would have 
greatly chilled the hopes of Republican restoration. 
But that such support was anticipated by the friends 
of reform is not probable. The course of the Repub- 
lican party, which had every conceivable inducement 
to identify itself with reform, and had failed, had 
shown the improbability that any old party would 
deal effectually with the new issue. The votes of 
independent Republicans were withheld from Mr. 
BLAINE not because he cared nothing for reform, but 
because of his personal conduct while in office. They 
were given to Mr. CLEVELAND rather than to a third 
candidate both to prevent the disaster of Mr. BLAINE’s 
election, and because of personal confidence in Mr. 
CLEVELAND. Under these circumstances the greatest 
opportunity in our political history was offered to 
the Democratic party, whose course, however, during 
twenty-five years certainly gave little hope of its ac- 
ceptance. The action of the Democratic Conventions 
therefore does not disappoint any close observer. As 
the President has practically received no support in 
his reform views and action from the Senators and 
Representatives and chief leaders and managers of 
his party, so its State Conventions have revealed dis- 
tinetly the real party feeling and tendency. Nota 
single Democratic State Convention has declared sin- 
cerely and cordially its belief in his reform views, and 
its desire to see them enforced in all their spirit and 
detail. 

Kentucky began in the spring by an emphatic pro- 
test. - Ohio was silent. 


Pennsylvania said nothing. 
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Iowa said, daringly, ‘‘ The civil service of the coun- 
try has been placed upon a business basis, and Fed- 
eral officials no longer neglect the duties of their office 
for the manipulation of party politics.” Maryland 
declared for the spoils system. Massachusetts vocif- 
erously echoed the demand; and finally New York, 
while saying that it would uphold the law, which it 
evidently did not like, but which the President is 
bound by his oath to enforce, approved its submission 
to the popular vote, thus practically renouncing it as 
the policy of the party. The tone of every Conven- 
tion is unmistakable. The President, indeed, is warm- 
ly praised in general. This was inevitable, because 
Democratic deriunciation of their own Administration 
would be the confession of the incapacity which the 
Republicaus allege. But nevertheless they will not 
sulfer it to be supposed that they approve or sustain 
this particular whim of the Executive. The Demo- 
cratic party has thus practically rejected the reform 
views of the President, and given fair warning that 
it does not invite votes as a party of reform. There 
are indeed Democrats who agree with the President 
and deplore the party conduct. But they cannot in 
genera] control the party, and they do not represent 
it, as the Republican friends of reform do not control 
or represent the Republican party. The President, 
indeed, will be renominated, because of the universal 
party consciousness that no other Democrat could be 
elected, which in itself is significant of the fact that 
the party alone could not elect a President. While 
thus circumstances will compel the nomination of the 
candidate of the Democratic reformers, the Republican 
reformers will probably be totally unable to control 
the nomination of any candidate who is honestly a 
friend of reform. While thus it is clear that neither 
party is in any fair sense a reform party, it is equally 
clear that there is great general confidence in the Pre-. 
sident, that the reform sentiment is rapidly extending 
in the country, and that the chief desire of all good 
citizens is that the government shall be honestly and 
economically administered. They are not deeply in- 
terested in the snubbing of Governor ForAKER, they 
do not believe that Mr. CLEVELAND is an enemy of 
Union soldiers, nor do they wish to maintain a vast 
fund in the form of a Treasury surplus to derange 
business and to corrupt politics. Every sign fore- 
shows a great deal of independent thinking and vot- 
ing in the general election of next year. 





THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


IT is many years since a President of the United 
States has made a tour through the Southern States, 
and it is many years since those States have cared to 
see a President. But the singular good fortune which 
has seemed to attend the country in all great emer- 
gencies, and which was signally illustrated in the 
Presidency of Mr. LINCOLN during the war, appears 
in the fact that Mr. CLEVELAND is the President who, 
after the bitter sectional controversy of a generation, 
again represents to the Southern States the national 
Union. Intelligent men in those States, despite the 
angry passions of war, must always have felt the sim- 
ple honesty and sincerity of Mr. LINCOLN, and his to- 
tal freedom from any malignant hostility. He dis- 
charged faithfully a most solemn and painful duty, 
but without acrimony, or passion, or the least person- 
al ambition. The same earnest fidelity to duty, the 
same generous sympathy and patriotic candor, which 
distinguished President LINcoLN characterize also 
his successor. He is not a mere partisan. He was 
elected not exclusively by a party vote. He was sup- 
ported by many of the truest and most disinterested 
and most efficient friends and supporters of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, and he has shown in his administration 
that he is not unmindful of that fact. 

In a high and agreeable sense, therefore, Mr. 
CLEVELAND appears in the Southern States as a pa- 
triot President. He was not a Copperhead of the 
war, nor would he be as welcome if he had been. He 
is not, in the old-fashioned sense, a Northern man 
with Southern principles, but he is a Northern man 
with national principles, who holds that in the Union 
as now constituted there is no reason for the old sec- 
tional watchwords. His administration will be dis- 
tinguished as the epoch of a good feeling among all 
parts of the country such as has not been known for 
more than a generation, and whose permanence is 
threatened by no radical difference. It is better that 
the President who first appears in the Southern States 
after this long estrangement should be one for whom 
the larger part of the vote of those States was cast. 
His personal presence, his simple and hearty manner, 
his thorough American feeling, his pleasant speech, 
will attract the people; and in seeing him they will 
feel that they have had part in a result which has 
united the country more completely than it was ever 
united before, because united without the secret con- 
sciousness of fatal incompatibility. They will feel 
also that they have aided.in removing the vague ap- 
prehension of national calamity to arise from the 
election of any candidate for whom they might vote, 
and that their own action has demonstrated the falsi- 
ty and the futility of the cry of ‘‘rebel” as descrip- 
tive of their spirit or their conduct. 


, The President represents the determination of good 
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citizens in every part of the country that the animos- 
ities of the war and of the old slavery controversy 
shall not be successfully invoked solely for the bene- 
fit of a party. There is no thought of surrender of 
any advantage gained for the common benefit; there 
is no wish to veil or deface the page of history ; there 
is no effort to confuse right and wrong, or to assert 
that the cause of slavery is as good as the cause of 
liberty; nor is there any mean desire to deny either 
the sincerity with which different opinions were held, 
or the heroism and sacrifice with which upon all sides 
they were maintained. If, therefore, in a most hap- 
py sense, the President sees a new South, he will also 
symbolize to that South a new Union. The old Un- 
ion, riven with an irrepressible conflict, is gone; 
the new Union, of a common enterprise, a common 
purpose, a common pride, a common patriotism, has 
come. It is the great happiness of the President to 
represent it. It is the hope and inspiration of all the 
people in all the States to know that it exists. 





MOTES AND BEAMS. 


THE New York Tribune, commenting upon the late 
Democratic Convention in New York, remarks that 
‘‘never has the public service been more shamefully 
prostituted to partisanship even in the worst days of 
old-fashioned Democracy. How many will vote in 
these more enlightened days to uphold the practices 
which made PIERCE and BUCHANAN a burden even to 
their own party?” The Tribune has a convenient 
memory. The worst days of old-fashioned Democra- 
cy in this respect were not worse than the Republican 
days. The public service was never more shamefully 
prostituted to partisanship than during Republican 
ascendency, and it was the shameful completeness of 
that prostitution which aroused the demand of reform 
on the part of intelligent and patriotic Republicans. 
The abuses of the spoils system culminated under Re- 
publican auspices. Not only was the control of pri- 
maries and conventions and nominations wholly in 
the hands of office-holders, not only was an out- 
rageous assessment despotically levied upon the civil 
service, but it was an article of faith that such was the 
natural order under party administration. When a 
Republican Collector in New York was besought to 
protect his subordinates against the blackmailing of 
party committees, he answered that there were plenty 
of equally competent men ready and eager to take 
every place, with all its encumbrances; and upon one 
of the chief officers declining to pay, the Collector 
angrily and significantly exclaimed, with an oath, 
that the officer had better take care, or he would be 
suddenly dismissed. ; 

The attendance of office-holders at the late Demo- 
cratic Convention was, as it always is, altogether im- 
proper and unbecoming. But the Democratic offence 
was insignificant when compared with the Republican 
in the day of Republican power. President HAYEs’s 
order. was quite as contemptuously defied as Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND'S, and because the Collector and 
Naval Officer of New York were believed to have been 
punished for disregarding it, they were rewarded by 
the party with its highest honors. We have known 
Republican Conventions absolutely dominated by 
office-holders, their agents sitting like monitors at 
the head of benches, and the Collector} present in per- 
son, plainly warning his subordinates who were also 
delegates that they would answer with their places 
for their obedience to his directions in voting. The 
Republican HUBBELL made the name of Republican 
odious by the relentless terrorism of his assessments, 
and Republican treasurers of State Committees de- 
manded as of right the lists of public employés, that 
they might take their money under fear of dismissal. 
A check in the wretched game of spoils led the chief 
Republican leader in New York to resign the Senator- 
ship, in the hope, through the discipline of spoils in his 
own State, to be re-elected and win the game against 
the Republican President; and the crime of GuITEaU 
marks the worst result of the shameful prostitution 
of the public service to partisanship, which so shocks 
the Tribune—a result occasioned by the mad éxcess 
of that prostitution under Republican ascendency. 

The Democratic mote is large enough, but the Re- 
publican beam is quite as visible. The Republican 
Convention in Ohio demands that appointments be 
removed from partisan influence. The party con- - 
trols legislation, and does not propose a single mea- 
sure to effect the removal. The Republican Conven- 
tion in Massachusetts demands the extended applica- 
tion of the reform law. But the Republican Legisla- 
ture seriously baffles the law by exempting soldiers 
from its operation. The Republican Convention in 
New York demands that the reform laws shall be 
enforced in the spirit in which they were enacted— 
and Mr. PLatT and his friends control the party. 
The amusingly scornful denunciations hurled by the 
BLAINE organs at the betrayal of reform by a Demo- 
cratic President—who has done more for reform than 
any other President—recalls WENDELL PHILLIPS’s de- 
scription of the most contemptible cant that was ever 
canted in this canting world. There could be no 

more ludicrous spectacle than a-party nominating 
Mr. BLAINE for the Presidency, and then taking the 
. field_as a party of civil service reform. 
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THE GRAND ARMY AT ST, LOUIS. 


THE encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public at St. Louis was unfortunate in the weather, 
which was very rainy and disagreeable. But the 
numbers present were very large, and the enthusiasm 
apparently very great. The chief business of the oc- 
casion, instead of inspiring reminiscences of the war, 
and consideration of the wisest methods of welding 
indissolubly the national Union which the war se- 
cured, was a declaration in favor of an extension and 
increase of the pension list. Thedemand of the Army, 
as adopted, embraces increased rates of pensions in 
certain classes, and a general disability pension. A 
general service pension was desired by a large num- 
ber, but they could not decide whether or how it 
should be graded. The service scheme proposes a 
pension for every man who served for three months. 
This is a startling proposition. But it-is evidently 
very strongly supported by the posts of the Grand 
Army, nor is it likely to be abated or withdrawn. 
The action of the Republican party in denouncing 
the President for his pension vetoes, and the unrea- 
sonable objurgation of the rebel flag order, have un- 
doubtedly persuaded the members of the Grand Army 
that they can make no demand which the Republi- 
cans will dare to deny. 

There seems to be little doubt that the next step 
will be the demand for a general service pension, for 
which the same arguments will be alleged as for the 
actual pension. The old pension theory was that a 
man who had been disabled in the service of his coun- 
try was entitled to relief. This is a sound principle, 
which would be universally acknowledged, and all 
cases which arise from it should be included in the 
relief. But the principle that every man who vol- 


untarily enlists, and serves without injury either for . 


three months or for the war, should be permanently 
pensioned, implies a policy wl.ich would make the 
pension charge upon the tax-payers overwhelming, 
and ‘the demoralization of the American character 
pitiful. This step being gained, a further enlargement 
of the pension roll, for obvious reasons which might 
be suggested, would be proposed, until the service of 
the country would appear in a very new and unplea- 
sant light when contrasted with what are known as 
patriotism and public spirit. There is no doubt that 
many of the noblest and most devoted Union soldiers 
in the country heartily sustained the chief pension 
veto of the President as a just and wise measure, 
tending to recall the public mind to the fact that 
while it is the instinct of every American to care for 
those who have suffered in the public service, it is 
equally repugnant to that instinct to make public ser- 
vice a plea for pauperization. 

The President truly says that this country is neither 
ungrateful nor niggardly toward those who have been 
disabled in her defence, and the record of this Admin- 
istration shows no disposition to disregard any fair 
claim of this kind. Individual instances, indeed, we 
know of the displacement of meritorious soldiers in 
the civil service. But all the reasons we do not 
know, and such instances certainly show no spirit of 
general ill feeling. If the sentiment with which the 
Grand Army has been regarded is somewhat changed, 
is it because the country is forgetting the great hero- 
ism and devotion of the war, and the glorious results 
which they achieved? Is it the fault of the country, 
or is the conduct of representatives of the Grand Army 
wholly responsible for the change? Is it not because 
of an impression gained from Grand Army speeches 
and resolutions and conduct that there is danger of 
its becoming @ political body for doubtful purposes, 
and less mindful of the loftier motives of patriotism 
and public duty ? 





DEFEAT OF THE GLENN BILL. 


THE GLENN bill has been defeated in the Georgia Legis- 
lature. It condemned to the chain-gang any teacher who 
instructed white and colored children, and it was one of the 
most monstrous illustrations of race prejudice. General 
attention was called to the bill, and it has been discussed 
warmly throughout the country. A desperate appeal to 
race hatred and sectional jealousy was made to force its 
passage. But Senator BRANTLEY said, manfully : 

““Why not say that the white children shall not play with the 
black children, or go to-church together? They can live together, 
interchange visits, play together, and finally die together; they 
can do all things except 
Guexn bill is not to back down. . It is an assertion that Georgia 
manhood is not dead, that public sentiment in Georgia is still true 
to her, that Southern chivalry is yet alive in Georgia.” 

By a vote of 25 to 13 the GLENN bill was laid aside for a 
substitute which withdraws State aid from institutions 
which educate the two races together. This is a very sig- 
nificant euding of the controversy. - 

It is a matter of regret that there should be any law 
upon the subject, and that it is not left to regulate itself 
like the other relations of the races which Senator BRANT- 
LEY mentions. But. that it is not so left is not surprising 
in @ late slavé-holding community, since in the State of 
Ohio, which was originally and especially consecrated to 
freedom, and in which the Southern feeling for the colored 
people is greatly reviled, the same prejudice prevails. In 
Ohio there is but one colored inhabitant to forty white 
inhabitants, yet it was only the last Legislature that 
repealed the law that: compelled the colored children to 
attend -separate schools. But public sentiment appar- 


to school together. To defeat the . 
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ently holds to the Georgia doctrine, and disapproves the 
repeal. The new school year has just opened, and in one 
town a large public meeting asked the School Board to or- 
der the colored children into their own schools, which it did. 
In another town the board closed the schools until the 
Legislature could act, and in another it refused the col- 
ored children admission to the white schools. In Indiana 
the law admits colored pupils to the white schools in dis- 
tricts where colored schools are not provided. But when 
a respectable colored parent in such a district recently 
brought his children to the nearest school, the white chil- 
dren refused to be taught with “niggers,” and the result 
is uncertain. In Kansas, the seat of the bitter struggle of 
freedom against slavery, the colored children were refused 
admission to the white schools at Fort Scott,on the ground 
that colored schools were provided. 

This is a less degree of the same feeling which produced 
the GLENN bill, and it shows the absurdity of reproaching 
the Southern States with cherishing a prejudice against 
the colored race as if it were peculiar to them. It exists 
in New York as well as in Kansas and Ohio and Georgia 


‘and Mississippi, and it is just as inhuman and unmanly in 


one place as in the other. The effort to turn it to political 
account is hopeless. Georgia is a Democratic State, and 
Kansas is Republican. But its Republicanism does not 
reconcile it to the coeducation of white and colored chil- 
dren. If politics are to be introduced into the matter, they 
can be made effective only by the insistence of one side 
upon the abolition of separate schools. But for that posi- 
tion apparently neither Ohio nor Kansas is ready. Pend- 
ing that readiness the difference between refusing State 
aid to mixed schools while it is granted to separate schools, 
and insisting that colored children for whom provision is 
made shall not attend white schools, is not very obvious. 





JUSTICE AND MONEY. 


WHILE we are justly condemning anarchists and boycotts 
that strike at fair play and equal rights, and the apparent 
reluctance of “ labor” to trust to the law for the correction 
of abuses and injustice, we may as well take care not to 
give geod reasons for want of confidence in the law, nor to 
justify the suspicion that justice is sold. There has been 
properly great prudence in commenting upon the delay 
granted in the case of JACOB SuHarpP after the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme judges, because the respect for 
law leads every intelligent man to desire that every fair 
protection shall be afforded against unjust punishment. 

But we presume there is a universal conviction that if 
SHarpP had been a poor man the Herculean and thus far 
successful efforts to prevent his paying the penalty of the 
crimes of which he has been convicted would not have been 
made. His trial and all the circumstances of the legislative 
investigation show how thoroughly corrupted with money 
the Board of Aldermen was, and the events that have’ fol- 
lowed his conviction have unpleasantly attracted general 
attention. It has been long known that legislative action 
is not always free from the influence of bribery. But the 
courts, except in a few instances which aroused public in- 
dignation and sealed the disgrace of the jndges, have been 
free from any imputation. ; 

There could be no graver public misfortune than the 
general conviction that rich criminals can “ buy off’ the 
law. That conviction would lead to anarchy much more 
rapidly than the ravings of Most and his crew. It would 
cover with ridicule our exhortations to boycotters and 
strikers and labor conspirators of all kinds to “stick to the 
law.” If money should make laws in the Legislature, and 
money should interpret them in the courts, exhortations to 
trust in the law would be pointless and absurd. The Pre- 
sident wisely suggested at the recent Constitutional Cen- 
tenary in Philadelphia that there are more vital consid- 
erations for a nation than material prosperity. The revela- 
tions made in the case of JACOB SHARP offer as much reason 
for serious reflection as anything that has lately occurred 
in the country. ; 





THE CONTEST IN MARYLAND. 


THE address of the independent Democrats in Baltimore 
is a very significant and important manifesto. It is fol- 
lowed by the resignation of the chairman of the City Demo- 
cratic Convention, upon the ground that the management 
of the party belies the party conviction and purpose, and 
that it is a corrupt and selfish management. The recent 
public meeting of the independents was an impressive pro- 
test, and they have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have the cordial sympathy of honest citizens everywhere. 
The address sets forth in the plainest terms the corrupt 
and criminal course of the local “ regular’ Democratic lead- 
ers. The details mentioned in regard to the character of 
men appointed to office, taken in connection with the evi- 
dence and the result in the trials of election officers last 
spring, present a state of things fatal to public decency, 
and political safety fully justifying the action which has 
been taken. 

The independent Democrats do not propose to seek “ re- 
form within the party” by supporting Mr. GORMAN and his 
gang. They know that such managers and their practices 
are not to be reformed by voting for them. It is an easy 
plea that the worst men and deeds of your own party are 
better than any men or works of the other. But that is 
merely a form of the baby act. The only argument to 
which the ordinary party manager is amenable is defeat. 
No man has any right to assert that a party which con- 
stantly follows unworthy leaders is a party of reform, and 
no patriotic or honest citizen will permit a party name to 
win his vote either for corrupt courses or for unfit men. 

The shame of the Democratic situation in Maryland, 
which has produced the resolute and encouraging Demo- 
cratic bolt, is not relieved by the assertion that the office- 
holders, who are the notorious instruments of Mr. GoRMAN, 
are efficient in the discharge of their duties. They defy 
the President’s order; they demoralize politics; they de- 
grade public character and disgrace popular institutions. 
If they are shrewd enough to do their official work well, 
they are not the only persons who could do it. There are 
honorable; quiet; efficient citizens, whose unobtrusive exer- 
cise of their political rights could not be justly condemned, 
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who would discharge their duties quite as well. The mis- 
fortune of the Maryland situation is that while it is dis- 
graceful in itself, it involves the President, who declines to 
interfere. It is as his friends and supporters, and even, ac- 
cording to their assertion, as sustained by him, that the cor- 
rupt ring are guilty of offences which make all decent men 
in the country desire their overthrow at the polls. 





THE FISHERIES COMMISSION. 


THE President has made an excellent selection of Com- 
missioners to confer about the fisheries. Besides Secretary 
BaYarD, he has appointed President ANGELL, of Michigan 
University, a Republican, who won bis diplomatic spurs in 
the negotiation of the Chinese treaty, and Judge PuTNAM, 
of Maine, who has been counsel for the government in tha 
matter of the Canadian seizures of schooners, and who is 
thoroughly familiar with the American case. 

The purpose of the conference is to find a common ground 
of agreement, if possible, upon which a treaty can be drawn, 
which will be submitted to both governments for ratifica- 
tion. The British consent to a Commission is due to Min- 
ister PHELPS in London, and the conference is the natural 
and honorable way of seeking the settlement of a difference 
between self-respecting governments. Our Commissioners 
are not men in whose keeping the national honor will snf- 
fer any detriment; and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the only Euglish 
Commissioner who is as yet announced, has been long a 
friend of this country. The attempt to belittle and preju- 
dice him in American opinion because of his position upon 
the Irish question is natural, but it will not succeed. It 
is one of the necessities of playing for the Irish vote—a game 
which occasions a good deal of droll buncombe. 





MR. OBERLY’S LETTER. 


Mr. OBERLY, the Civil Service Commissioner, does not 
permit the existence of any doubt as to the sincerity of his 
convictions or his energetic independence in declaring 
them. His recent letter to the Illinois Association in 
Washington is a vigorous exposure of the renewal by 
Democrats of the very abuse which was denounced by them 
when practised by Republicans. These State associations 
in Washington are mainly partisan machines to extort 
money from government employés and to discipline them 
for party efficiency. “I believe,” says Mr. OBERLY, “ tlie 
Democrats should practise in power what they preached 
while out of power.” 

That is a sensible proposition, the application of which 
is not limited to the case of government clerks in Wash- 
ington. There was @ great deal of distrust expressed of 
Mr. OBERLY, when he was appointed, as being altogether 
too strong a partisan to make a proper Civil Service Com- 
missioner. - But his course has been manly and straight- 
forward, without tricks or “ diplomacy” of any questionable 
kind, and there can be no more doubt of his good faith than 
of his intelligent resolution. All the recent documents of 
the Commission bear the imprint of his decisive character, 
and this letter is worthy of carefal consideration. 

Mr. OBERLY is what is called a practical politician. He 
holds that the passage of a good law correcting gross 
abuses and its faithful enforcement are. practical politics. 
It is not surprising that his letter produced a profound im- 
pression in what are called “political cireles.” It an- 
nounced a truth which is not agreeable to those circles, but 
which they must make up their minds to accept and re- 
spect. 





THE RIGHTS OF LABOR, 


JUDGE BARRETT has just made an important decision, 
which wil enhance the public opinion of his admirable ju- 
dicial service. A foreman in a New York factory was last 
year driven from his place by a boycott placed upon the 
factory by the Knights of Labor because the foreman was 
@ non-union man—as every man has the right to be. He 
went to Baltimore, where he obtained employment, bat the 
threat of a boycott against the shop caused his expulsion 
there, and the foreman sued the executive committee of the 


assembly that made the threat, and Judge BARRETT sus- 


tains him. ; 

We are glad that what is so manifestly just is also law. 
Aconspiracy among employers to prevent the employment of 
any man who belonged toan association whose purposes were 
lawful and innocent would be a great wrong, against which 
thelaw would probably assist the victim. Equally wrongisa 
similar conspiracy of working-men to prevent the employ- 
ment of a man becanse he did not belong to an association. 
The law, as Judge BARRETT says, undoubtedly authorizes the 
peaceful withdrawal of any number of persons from their 
work, or a strike, in order to secure an advance of wages. 
But neither violence nor threats of violence are permiasi- 
ble. But where the strike has no relation to wages, the 
combination to effect unlawful purposes becomes a crimi- 
nal conspiracy. 

A tixed price for labor cannot, indeed, be maintained if 
persons outside of the combination choose to work for less. 
But the right of a man to set the price of his labor is un- 
questionable, and interference with that right is not justi- 
fiable under the law, which authorizes peaceable co-opera- 
tion to advance the price. Here, however, was a deliberate 
purpose to crush av honest man for no reason connected in 
any way with the advance of wages or the maintenance of 
the rate. There was no shadow of a legal pretence for 
injuring him, and the judge holds, as every just man will 
hold; that he was maliciously persecuted. 





PsorograPHy as a fine art has made rapid progress within 
the past-few years, but probably no picture has as yet attracted 
so general attention as that by Mr. J. Lanpy, of Cincinnati, en- 


. titled “Man, know thy Destiny,” which won for the artist the hand- 


some Baik cup—a massive silver vase, offered at this year’s an- 
nual convention and exhibition of the Photographers’ Association 
of America for the best and. most artistic specimen of original 
photography. The picture, which is 17 by 21 inches large, repre- 
sents an old monk clasping a skull in his left hand and meditating 
ou human desgjuy before an open prayer-book. 
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A TRADE AS IT SHOULD BE, 


One of the apparent points about the trade rep- 
resented in Mr. Gacw’s picture is that it is highly 
important. It does not matter whether the nego- 
tiation is concerned with one or all of the fat and 
desirable cattle which appear in the background ; 
either it is important or there is no trust to be 
placed in human facial expression. Plainly the 
younger man is a butcher and the other is a 
farmer, and it is obvious that the farmer is desir- 
vus of making to the butcher a sale of beef. He 
is saying of his cows things which do credit to 
his imagination. He is an elderly farmer with a 
great deal of experience, and undoubtedly he can 
very eloquently set forth the strong points of a 
cow when he is so minded, and when the cow is 
his. The butcher is aware of the farmer's power, 
and he is thinking over the worst things which it 
is possible to say about a cow, with a view to say- 
ing them when it comes his turn. It is not likely 
that the trade will be effected ina hurry. People 
in the country bargain slowly and without feverish- 
uess. If the butcher were suddenly to close the 
negotiations and buy the cows at the owner's price, 
it is possible that the owner would feel keenly 
disappointed and hurt. He would rather take less 
money and have the satisfaction of hearing the 
butcher's injurious remarks. But anybody who 
will take the trouble to note the other’s Napoleonic 
and portentous calm will be satisfied that there 
is no fear of the butcher. He will not thwart the 
farmer, and spoil the deliberation which makes 
trading worth while. Tie transaction will move 
on slowly and thoughtfully to a natural and un- 
explosive termination. In due time the farmer 
will conclude, and after he has listened to the 
butcher’s withering opinions the pair will sepa- 
rate, seemingly given over to a hopeless and un- 
alterable divergency. Days will pass, and when 
the two meet they will speak about the weather 
and the prospect for cider, but never about the 
cows. At length, quite casually, the farmer will 
some day remark, “ How about them cows ?” and 
the butcher will abstractedly observe, “* What 
cows ?” More days will pass, when a sporadic in- 
quiry concerning the cows will be dropped by the 
butcher, and in return the farmer will shake his 
head sadly and drive on, his attitude and air con- 
veying the impression that he is oppressed with 
the thought that the butcher has become foolish 
and maundering. Then they will meet once more, 
and the bargain will be brought to a neat, round- 
ed, and well-deserved end. The unwritten law 
decrees that the one who loses in the transaction 
must take it out of the next man with whom he 
trades, but whether or not either comes to con- 
sider himself a loser, the pleasurable memory of 
a trade decently, deliberately, and exhaustively 
carried out will abide equally with both. 
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JUDGE JOHN P. REA. 


Tar new Commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, chosen at the National 
Encampment held at St. Louis, is Judge Joun 
Parrerson Rxa, of Minneapolis, Judge Rea was 
born October 13, 1840, in Lower Oxford, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, where, after receiving an 
education at the local school, he worked in a fac- 
tory. In the autumn of 1860 he removed wo 
Miaini County, Ohio, and the following spring, at 
President Lincotn’s first call for troops, April 17, 
1861, he enlisted as a private in the Eleventh 
Vhio Infantry, a three months’ regiment. On 
the expiration of its term of service he joined 
the First Ohio Cavalry in August, and shortly af- 
ter was commissioned Second Lieutenant of this 
regiment. He was promoted to be First Lieuten- 
ant, March 12, 1862; Captain, April 1, 1868; and 
was made brevet Major, for gallant service, No- 
vember 23,1863. He took part in all the cam- 
paigns and battles of his regiment, which formed 
a part of Lorine’s Cavalry Brigade, Army of the 
Cumberland, and during his service of three years 
and four months was never absent from duty ex- 


‘ cept for eight days, when he was a prisoner. He 


resigned his commission, on account of ill health, 
November 23, 1864. 

Being still only twenty-four years old, he en- 
tered the Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, 
from which he graduated in 1867. Then return. 
ing to Pennsylvania, he studied law with O. J. 
Dickey, Esq., the associate of Taappgeus Stevens, 
of Lancaster, and was admitted to the bar in 
1868. The following year he was appointed 
Assessor of Internal Revenue for the Ninth 
Pennsylvania District, which office he held four 
years. Afterward removing to Minnesota, he 
became editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, but in 
May, 1877, resumed the practice of law, and in 
November was elected Judge of Probate of Hen- 
nepin County. To this office he was re-elected, 
thus discharging its duties during four years. His 
next public appointment was that of District 
Judge of the Fourth Minnesota District, and last 
November he was elected for six years to the 
same office, which he now holds.. He was Quar- 
termaster-General of Minnesota from 1883 to 
1886, with the rank of Brigadier-General. 

The tiew Commander-in-chief was one of tlie 
early members of the Grand Army, having joined 
the post at Piqua, Ohio, in December, 1866, as a 
charter member. He was the first Commander 
of Post No. 4, of Minnesota, afterward was Com- 
mander of Post No. 84, of Pennsylvania, was at 
one time Department Commander of Minnesota, 
and in 1884 was Senior Vice-Commander-in-chief. 
Judge Rea has always been an active member of 
the organization whose highest honors he now 
receives, 
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MISER FAREBROTHER.~* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avruog or “ Biapr-o’-Grass,” “Josnva Marve,” “Gouprn Gratin,” 
“ Berap-anp-Cuerse anp Kissxs,” “ Grir,” Eto. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


JEREMIAH DISCOVERS A ‘‘ SYSTEM’ BY WHICH HE MUST MAKE A 
LARGE FORTUNE. 


Just before the man called out ‘False start,” there had been a 
momentary lull in the room, the principal bets: having been made 
and booked, but when the two words were spoken a buzz of eager 
inquiries commenced. ‘‘ How much Silver Rose?” “ Northampton 
for a pony—what price?” “I'll take twelves and threes Peter 
Simple, a tenner each way.” “F-want to back an outsider for a 

* Begun in Harrer’s Werxiy No. 1593. 
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J. M. BARRY. 
OF RECENT ATHLETIC CONTESTS.—From PuotoGrapus.—[Sre Pace 743.) 
fiver.” To most of these propositions rapid answers were re- 


turned by a man who seemed to have the direction of affairs. He 
was a man with a face like a ribstone pippin and clear gray eyes. 
A great number of the propositions led to business and booking 
on both sides. Then came the sound of the tape, and another 
hush, everybody craning forward to hear the message. ‘‘ They’re 
off !” said the man at the tape. At this the betting practically 
ceased, and all in the room waited in expectancy, with more or 
less eagerness. The distinguishing mark of the company was that 
nearly every man in it was a swell, half of them, at least, having 
titles to their names. Presently the little bell, the tinkling of 
which preceded the ticking of each fresh message, rang, and the 
tape recommenced its labors. ‘“ Result,” called the man . “ Prickly 
Pear first, Silver Rose second, Peter Simple third.” A hubbub 
ensued. “I told you to back the favorite ; it was a dead certainty ; 
at least a stone in hand.” ‘I’ve cleared a century.” ‘I lose a 
hundred and forty. Cursed luck 2” And so on, and soon. Ina 
few instances money changed hands, and Jeremiah saw the pass- 











ing of new Bank of England notes. 
Ablewhite. 

“Do you understand it ?” asked the Captain 

“A betting club,” said Jeremiah. 

“Not at all,” said the smiling Captain. “A little party of 
friends amusing themselves privately, just to pass the time. Do 
you see that tall gentleman with the gray mustache? That’s Major 
Rex-Schon. He backed the favorite for a monkey at even money.” 

* Who lost it?” inquired Jeremiah. 

“The book-maker,” said Captain Ablewhite, laughing. “A bad 
race for him. So was the first one. Both the favorites have 
won. He'll get his money back, with interest, before the day’s 
out. You won a few sovs, last night; put three or four on 
Praxis for the next race; a sure thing. The starters are being 
called out.” 

The man at the tape gave the names of the horses as they 
went up on the board a hundred miles away. There were eleven, 

Praxis being among them. 


He was joined by Cantain 














“SHE RAISED HER ARAN, AND WITH A BLIND LOOK OF ANGUISH AT 
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“ Butterfly’s favorite,” said Captain Ablewhite, 
“and won’t win.” 

The betting on the third race began. How much 
this ?—how much that?—how much t’other ? 
What’s Butterfly’s price? Evens. Done for a 
hundred.. I'll take an even fifty. A pony for 
me. Five to'two, Anonyma. Eiglits, Geranium. 
Eight ponies. All right. Praxis, twenties. 

Not one backed the horse recommended by 
Captain Ablewhite. Jeremiah screwed up his 
courage. 

“Can I bet a sovereign?” he whispered to the 
Captain. . 

“Certainly. Take my advice; make it five.” 

“No. Two.” 

“Very well. Forty to two.” 

He made the bet with the book-maker for Jere- 
miab, and took four hundred to twenty for him- 
self. 

“ T’ve made yours ready money,” he said. ‘ You 
can give me.two sovs. now, or when the race is 
over, if Praxis loses.” 

Jeremiah nodded ; he was too much excited to 
speak ; it was his first bet on a race, and his heart 
went thump, thump, and he could scarcely dis- 
tinguish what was being said. ‘Horses at the 
post. False start. Butterfly bolted.” Thus pro- 
claimed the man at the tape. 

“TI told you so,” said Captain Ablewhite to 
Jeremiah. ‘Cost three thou. as a yearling; not 
worth his keep.” 

“ Butterfly pulled up, and at the post again. 
Another false start. Another. They're off!” 

Jeremiah did not know whether he was glad 
or sorry that he had risked two sovereigns. He 
was animated by new sensations; the spirit of 
gambling was awakened within him. 

Then came the result, and Jeremiah could, 
scarcely refrain from shouting when he heard 
the name of the winner—Praxis. 

“ Here’s your money,” said Captain Ablewhite, 
after “ All right!” was called out by the man at 
the tape. He handed Jeremiah four ten-pouind 
notes. “Easy, isn’t it? Done the trick this 
time. Major Rex-Schon backed it; he has a sys- 
tem, and has won eight thousand this year if he’s 
won @ penny.” 

“A system ?” said Jeremiah, handling the for- 
ty pounds with delight. 

“Yes. See which horse he backs in the next 
race, and follow him. Reckon you've won thirty 
pounds, and back the Major's fancy for a tenner.” 

Jeremiah, after some hesitation, decided to take 
the advice, and backed the Major’s fancy for ten 
pounds at six to one. Again he was fortunate, 
and he won sixty pounds. His head throbbed 
with the possibilities of the future. Major Rex- 
Schon, satisfied with -his winnings, took his de- 
parture, and Jeremiah-bet no more on that occa- 
sion. ; 

“What are you going to do to-night?” asked 
Captain Ablewhite. 

“ Nothing,” replied Jeremiah. 

“Come and have a bit of dinner with me,” said 
the Captain. 

To enjoy anything at another man’s expense 
was an opportunity which Jeremiah never neglect- 
ed, and he and Captain Ablewhite had their bit 
of dinner at a French restaurant. The Captain 
was a man of expensive tastes, and the dinner was 
the best meal which Jeremiah had ever sat down 
tax The wines were champagne and claret, and 

Jeremiah took his share; he was entering upon 
a new world. When the dinner was over, and 
they were finishing the claret and smoking the 
Captain’s best cigars, Jeremiah’s host gave his 
views of betting on horse-racing. 

“The t thing,” he said, “is a head for 
figures. Most men lose; the clever ones win 
great fortunes. Major Rex-Schon, when he be- 
gan to bet, was a ruined man. He has been at 
it three years, and is worth fifty thousand—every 
penny of it. What he can do, others can do. 

For my part, I don’t mind confessing it, I haven’t 
a level head, and I lose when I ought to win. I 
make up my mind beforehand, and I don’t keep 
to it; I get led away. If I had been wise, being 
in the swim as I am, I ought to be a millionaire ; 
but it’s not too late. There are better chances 
now than ever. Yes, I ought to have been a mill- 
ionaire, and I should have been if I had had a 
man like you at my back. It’s a great thing, 
you know, being in the swim, in a position to get 
at the stable secrets. Why, there was only 
yesterday now: the owner of Robert Macaire 
dropped me a hint to bet against his horse for 
the Liverpool Cup. Instead of taking his advice 
I, like a fool, mentioned it to Major Rex-Schon. 
What does he do? An hour afterward he bets 
seven thousand to one against Robert Macaire, 
and to-day at one o’clock the horse is scratched. 
Result, the level-headed Major is a clear thousand 
in pocket, which should have been in mine. 
Waiter, bring me the Daily Telegraph and the 
special Standard. Now, look here at the Tele- 
graph this morning. Ah, here it is.‘ Liverpool 
Cup, 7000 to 1000 against Robert Macaire.’ That 
was the Major’s bet, made last night. Here’s the 
special Standard. ‘Scratchings: Robert Macaire 
out of the Liverpool Cup, at 1.10 p.m.’ I don’t. 
ery, ‘What infernal luck!’ I know that I lost a 
thousand pounds by my own folly—that’s the 
long and the short of it. I'l! tell you what the 
best of this kind of speculation is. You get your 
money; no owings. Ready money down, if you 
like; that’s what would suit you »” ; 

“Yes,” said Jeremiah, sucking in every word, 
and yet believing that it was he who was pump- 
ing Captain Ablewhite, and not Captain Able- 
white who was pumping him; “ that is the best 
plan.” 

“Of course it is. You got your money to-day, 
didn’t you? And how long did it take? Forty 
pounds in ten minutes on Praxis. You ought to 
have done as I told you, and made a hundred.” 

“TI ought,” groaned Jeremiah, feeling as if 
somebody had cheated him out of sixty pounds. 

“I don’t blame you entirely; you are not used 
to this sort of thing, and you were cautious. But 
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I'll be bound you never made forty pounds first 
and sixty pounds afterward so quickly. That's 
the beauty of the thing.” 

“Do you know,” inquired Jeremiah, “ what 
the Major’s system is?” 

“Catch the Major telling anybody !” said Cap- 
tain Ablewhite. ‘No, sir; he keeps it to him- 
self—as you would do if you had a sure thing, as 
1 would do, as anybody would do. If he finds 
any one watching him he puts him off the scent 
ot drops betting. Know his system! I would 
give ten thousand pounds to know it. But what 
matters? There are more systems than one, and 
if there’s a man in the country who can discover 
them, youare the man. A long head like yours— 
such a calculator as you! There’s backing first 
favorites; there’s backing second favorites ; 
there’s backing them both together ; there’s back- 
ing outsiders; there’s backing short odds and 
long odds; there’s backing jockeys. If one 
thing won’t do alone, there are combinations. 
Why, there never was such a field and -such op- 
portunities for a head like yours! With what I 
can learn from the stables, and what you could 
discover, such an absolute certainty never pre- 
sented itself. Everything hasn’t been discovered 
yet. There are a thousand fortunes in figures 
and calculations which some fellows will make. 
Why not you, for one, and me, for another? I 
won’t make a pretence of disguising from you 
that I want a little bit of it. That’s natural 
enough, and you won’t make a pretence of deny- 
ing it. Fair play’s a jewel. Then there’s the 
people I can introduce you to—young men who 
come into great estates and get into messes. 
There’s another field for you. Keep it all to 
yourself ; but give me a commission. I don’t 
ask for more than that. The puddings shall be 
yours; give mea little plum now and then. Then 
there’s such games as you saw going on last 
night in my rooms. There are kites and pi- 
geons, and we know it. Why, some of the fel- 
lows know about as much of baccarat and pok- 
er as a blue-bottle—and they will play when 
they get a chance. Always have done, and al- 
ways will. But the great thing is racing. It’s 
waiting for you and made for you every day for 
nine months in the year. Wants a little pluck 
now and then; but the result is a moral. Your 
slow, timid, cautious ones, what do they make ” 
A hundred a year instead of a hundred thou- 
sand.” 

In this way Captain Ablewhite talked, and 
Jeremiah listened and took it all in. A golden 

field lay before him, a veritable Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. What a fool he would be to turn his 
back upon it! Such a chance would never pre- 
sent itself again. 

Behold him, then, a few weeks after this con- 
versation, secretly hand and glove with Captain 
Ablewhite, going occasionally to the Captain’s, 
rooms and picking up a few sovereigns; going 
occasionally to a race-course and coming home a 
pound or two ‘the richer, and night after night 
covering pages upon pages with figures and cal- 
culations from racing-books. He was very cau- 
tious in these gambling transactions, and he suf- 
fered tortures upon nearly every occasion when 
he sat down in Miser Farebrother’s office, which 
he regarded as his own, and reckoned up what 
he might have won had he been able to screw his 
courage to the sticking-point. ‘ Had I done this 
or that,” he thought, “‘ had I had pluck, I should 
have been so much in pocket. The Captain told 
me I should require pluck now and then, and that 
the result would be a certainty—and it would have 
been.” At the end of some three months, during 


which he was feeling his way, he calculated that ° 


a little courage would have made him the richer 
by at least a couple of thousand pounds, for—as 
is the case with every person who calculates after 
the event—he had no doubt that he would have 
backed such or such a horse, or such and such a 
jockey, or have adopted such or such a combina- 
tion, the issue of which would have been to put 
him on the straight, or the crooked, road to for- 
tune. At length he was convinced that he had 
discovered a certain system of winning. What 
that system was it would be imprudent to ex- 
plain here, for the reason that it might lead mis- 
guided persons to ruin. Sufficient that Jeremiah 
was convinced that it was impossible of failure, 
and that he had very nearly nerved himself to 
plunge boldly into it. 

Meanwhile the fever and the infatuation of 
betting and gambling had taken such complete 
possession of him that he thought of little else, 
except the safety which lay in his marriage with 
Phebe. “For,” as he argued with himself, “ sup- 
posing that by some extraordinary combination 
of circumstances luck should go against me, I 
should still be all right if I were the master of 
Miser Farebrother’s business, and if his money 
were mine.” As for anything in shape of senti- 
ment, that was entirely outside his domain; ‘his 
nature was not capable of it. He thought only 
of _— and worked and schemed only for him- 
self. 

Meanwhile, also, the course of events was—so 
far as Jeremiah Pamflett was mixed up in his af- 
fairs—fairly satisfactory to Captain Ablewhite. 
Instead of being dunned for the money he owed 
Jeremiah—which, by Jeremiah’s cunning meth- 
ods of compound interest, was beginning to swell 
into an important amount—he borrowed more 
of him; small sums at a time, certainly, but, as 

“Captain Ablewhite said to himself, “ Little fish 
are sweet.” As Jeremiah had him in his power, 
so also the smiling Captain had managed to ob- 
tain a hold upon the man from whon, in ordinary 
circumstances, he knew he would get no mercy. 
Of a different quality of cunning from Jeremiah’s 
was the standard of Captain Ablewhite’s intel- 
lect, but, properly handled, it was scarcely less 
powerful. All his life had Captain Ablewhite 
lived upon his wits, eating and drinking of the 
best, a member of good clubs, living in fashion- 
able quarters, owing money right and left, and 
yet managing somehow to keep out of water too 


hot for him. He entertained a very thorough and 
sincere contempt for Jeremiah, laughed in his 
sleeve at his meanness, fooled him on and on, 
allowed him to win a little at his card-parties, in- 
troduced him to men as impecunious and unscru- 
pulous as himself, who borrowed money of Jere- 
miah, and would have pulled his nose upon the 
smallest provocation. But Jeremiah was always 
humble, cringing, and subservient, biding his 
time to make the grand coup which would make 
him as good as the best among them. And so 
the game went on, its minutest details assisting 
to bring to a terrible climax the tragedy in which 
Pheebe’s life was presently to be engulfed. This 
brings us to the day upon which our heroine, ac- 
companied by Fred Cornwall and dear Aunt Leth, 
journeyed to Parksides to ask her father’s con- 
sent to her engagement with the young lawyer. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A DAUGHTER’S DUTIES. 


Upon that day Jeremiah Pamflett, arrayed in 
a brand-new suit of clothes, with a flower in his 
button-hole (copying Captain Ablewhite as the 
pink of fashion), and carrying a bouquet of flow- 
ers for the girl whom he was now to commence 
wooing openly, had the satisfaction, while sitting 
in the railway carriage which was to convey him 
to Parksides, of seeing her and her friends hurry 
on to the platform just as the signal was given 
for the departure of the train. They had had the 
misfortune to get into a growler, the driver of 
which, in addition to crawling to the railway sta- 
tion at the rate of three miles an hour, stopped 
on the road to exchange the reverse of urbani- 
ties with a rival cabby who had excited his ire. 
Fred’s urgent requests to the driver to get along 
quickly, so that they might catch the train, were 
received with supreme indifference; he was an 
old hand, and insisted upon having his little joke, 
the consequence of which was that they arrived 
too late, and had to wait three-quarters of an 
hour for the next train. It was no serious trou- 
ble to Fred, although he was annoyed. A house, 
a railway station, a barn, England, Timbuctoo— 
they were all the same to him so long as Phebe 
was with him. 

- Jeremiah rushed to his mother with the news. 

“ What does it mean ?” he asked. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said Mrs. Pamflett. 
“ Perhaps it is all for the best.” 

“You talk like a fool,” snarled Jeremiah, who 
was never happier than when he had some one 
to bully. ‘‘ How can it be all for the best ?”: 

“It will bring matters to a head, Jeremiah. It 
is much better for our enemies to work in the 
light than in the dark. You have nothing to 
fear. Miser Farebrother and I had a conversa- 
tion to-day about you. He told me that every- 
thing was settled, and that you and Phoebe were 
to be married. “He is very ill and frightened. 
The doctor told him if he wasn’t very careful he 
would die. He has been moaning and groaning 
ever since. * You mustn’t think,’ the doctor said 
to him, ‘ of stirring out of the house.’ ” 

“Ah!” said Jeremiah, with a sigh of relief, 
“that is good. Anything more? And was there 
any special reason for the doctor giving him that 
caution ?” 

“It came,” said Mrs. Pamflett, “through his 
expressing a wish to go to London.” ; 

'“ What for?” said Jeremiah, his-face growing 
very white. 

“T can’t tell you,” replied Mrs. Pamflett ; “‘ ex- 


_ cept it was to look after the business.” 


“To pry into what I am doing! Let him be 
careful, or it will be the worse for him !’ 

“ Jeremiah !” 

“Don’t ‘Jeremiah’ me! I won’t stand it! 
What do I care for that—that image? Do you 
think I will have him come spying into my affairs ? 
Let him look to himself—that’s all I’ve got to 
say.” ; 

“ At any rate,” said Mrs. Pamflett, whose face 
had grown as white as her son’s, “he can’t leave 
Parksides.” 

“You take care that he doesn’t—that’s what 
you’ve got to see to. If he gets any better, make 
it impossible for him to leave.” 

“Jere—!” But a warning look from her son 
prevented her from getting farther with his name. 
Then she wrung her hands, and cried, “Oh! what 
are you doing—what are you doing ?” 

From fever-heat he went down to zero. “ What 
do you think I am doing ?” 

“T don’t know what to think, Jeremiah. You 
frighten me!” 

He did not speak for a moment or-two, and in 
her agony of impatience she cried, “ Why don’t 
you answer me ?” j 

“T am puzzling my head to find out,” he said, 
frigidly, “ why I have frightened you.” He sud- 
denly changed his tone, and spoke with warmth. 
“Just you mind what I say, mother. What I 
choose to tell you, I'll tell you; what E-choose to 
keep to myself, I'll keep to myself. I’m on the 
road to a great fortune—a glorious fort 
I'm not going to miss it. I’ve madea 
and if I’m idiot enough to blurt.it out, eve 
will be spoiled. Besides, you wouldn’t 
stand it. Can't you be satisfied? I’m working 
for you as well as for myself. Do you want to 
go on slaving here all your life, instead of being 
mistress of a fine house of your own, with ser- 
vants and horses and carriages, and the best peo- 
ple in the country bowing down to you? Take 
your choice. But mind, if anything's got to be 
done to bring this all about—I don’t care wheth- 
er it is you or I who’s got to do it—done it must 
be. If I’m lucky, you shall share my luck. If 
I’m unlucky— Well, now, what have you got to 
say to that?” 

“ Jeremiah,” she answered, and he did not re- 
prove her, because he was too intent upon her 
response, “ there’s nothing in the world I wouldn’t 
do for you.” 

“Nothing 2” 
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“Nothing. What should I be but for you? 
What would the world be to me but for you? 
If you were in danger, and I could save you 
by—” 

He put his fingers upon her lips, and looked 
fearsomely around. 

“That will do,” he said. 

Then he kissed her, and she threw her arms 
passionately round his neck, and pressed him 
close to her breast. 

Half an hour afterward she went up to Miser 
Farebrother’s room. 

“ Are you any better? Do you feel any strong- 
r add 

“No. Why do you ask? Why do you intrude 
when you’re not wanted?” 

“ Your daughter has come home.” 

“What of that?” 

“ Her aunt is with her.” 

“Send her away. I will not see her. Tell her 
I am too ill to see anybody.” 

“ Mr. Cornwall is with her.” 

His fretfulness vanished ; he became calm and 
cool and collected. 

“ Mr. Cornwall the lawyer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Has he asked to see me ?” 

“ He has come for that purpose.” 

“ And Phosbe’s aunt, too?” 

“ Yes.” " . 

“Did you tell them I am ill?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And they insist upon seeing me ?” 

“Yes.” It was not the truth, but she did not 
hesitate. She had said nothing to Mrs. Leth- 
bridge and Fred Cornwall about Miser Farebro- 
ther’s illness. 

He considered awhile before he spoke again. 

“Your son knew that my daughter was com- 
ing home to-day ?” 

“Yes, he did; and he is here to see her, as 
you wished. He obeys your lightest word.” 

“Send him to me; and five minutes afterward 
show my daughter and her fine friends into the 
room.” 

Jeremiah entered with his usual obsequious- 
ness and deference. It afforded him inward sat- 
isfaction to note how ill the miser looked, but he 
did not allow the expression of this feeling to 
appear on his face. On the contrary, he said, 
“T am glad to see you looking so much better, 
air,” 
“ Am I really looking better, Jeremiah ?” ask- 
ed Miser Farebrother, eager to seize the slender- 
est hope. ‘“ Really better?” 

“Indeed you are, sir. Be careful, and in a 


- short time you'll be quite your old self again.” 


“ Never:that ; never that, I am afraid,” groan- 


- ed Miser Farebrother. “It has gone too far— 


too far!” 
“‘Not at all, sir,” said Jeremiah, with lugubri- 


_ ous cheerfulness. “ You are frightening yourself 


unnecessarily. -We all do when the least thing 
ails us. If my little finger aches, I think I am 
going to die.” 

“Tt is hard, it is wicked, that a man should 
have to die. I have read of an elixir a few drops 
of which would make an old man young. If I 
only knew where it was to be ined—where 
it was to be bought !” 

“I wish I knew where, sir,” said Jeremiah. “I 
would get you a bottle.” , 

“ And one for yourself, eh, Jeremiah *” 

“Yes, sir; I shouldn’t object. The idea of 


’ death isn’t pleasant.” 


“Then don’t let us think of it,” said the miser, 
with a doleful shake of his head; and then, more 
briskly, “ at all events, while I live I will do what 
I have set my mind to. I may live fifty years 
yet. There’s Old Parr: why shouldn’t I be such 
another? Those people down-stairs, who are 
waiting and longing for aks & would drive 
them to frenzy if they t there was any 
chance of my outliving them.” 

“Miss Phoebe’s friends, sir ?” 

“Yes, my daughter's friends. I have sent for 
them here. Did vou bring those flowers for her ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Put them on the table. Take your seat there. 
Open the books, and seem as if you are doing the 
accounts. And speak no word till I give you the 
cue.” 

Mrs. Pamflett, delaying longer than she was in- 
structed to do, had allowed ample time for this 
conversation to take place. Ten or twelve min- 
utes elapsed before she conducted Phasbe and 
her friends ‘to Miser Farebrother’s room. They 
were somewhat discomposed to discover Jeremiah 
Pamflett at the table; he took no notice of them, 
however, but, with his head bent down, pretended 
to be very busy with his accounts. 

Undoubtedly there was a great change in Miser 
Farebrother’s appearance. Traces of‘sickness 
and suffering were plainly visible in his cadaver- 
ous face; and Phoebe, whose heart was beating 
with love and hope and fear, glided to his side 
and put her lips to ‘his. 

. child, good child !” he said, ing his 
arm round her, and holding her tight to ‘him. 
mE only child, the only tie that binds me to 

e! 

“Dear father!” exclaimed Phebe, softly, em- 
bracing him again. voice was so kind and 
so charged with pain that the fear which had 
troubled her that he might not approve of Fred 
vanished, and loving sympathy took its place. 

“You will not leave me, Phosbe ?” 

“No, father.” : 

“T have missed you sadly, my child! You see 
how ill I am. I need your care and help—you 
can do so much for me. My own child! All 
others are strangers.” 

“T will do what lies in my power, father.” 

“You put new life into me. Don’t stir from 
my side. Your arm round my neck like this; it 
strengthens me, gives me courage, infuses vigor 
into my weak frame.” Had she wished to move 
away from him she could not have done so, he 
held her so tight. All this time he had taken no 
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notice of Aunt Leth or Fred Cornwall; he had 
purposely prolonged the little scene out of pure 
maliciousness toward them. But now he looked 

"up and fixed his eye upon them. “‘ Sister-in-law, 
it is kind and unselfish of you to bring my daugh- 
ter back to me. Had you known I was ill-you 
would have brought her home earlier.” 

“Certainly I should,” said Aunt Leth, gently. 

“Suffering as I am, sister-in-law, this is my 
daughter’s proper place.” 

“Yes.” But her heart sank as she spoke the 
word, 

“You are the happy mother of children,” con- 
tinued Miser Farebrother, “and should be able 
to set me right—if by chance I should kappen to 
be wrong—in the views I have formed of certain 
matters. I rely upon your judgment. 
« daughter’s first duty to her parents ?” 

“ Love.” 

“Good! Thus love becomes a duty—a duty 
to be performed even though it clash with other 
feelings. You hear, Phasbe. You are ready to 
perform a daughter’s duty ?” 

“T love you, father,” said Phoebe; but her voice 
was troubled; a vague fear oppressed her once 
more—a fear she could not define or explain. 

“Dear child! I have no doubt of that. Your 
sainted mother lives again in you. Sister-in-law, 
there is another duty which a daughter owes to 
her parents.” 

“There are many others,” responded Aunt 
Leth. 

“ But one especially, which I will name, in case 
it may not occur to you. Obedience.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Leth, faintly; “obedience.” 

“These duties, which are your due from your 
children, are not neglected by them ?” 

“No, they are not.” 

“What a happy home must yours be!” ex- 
claimed Miser Farebrother, with enthusiasm. 
“ And how glad I am to think that my child has 
learned from you the lessons which you have 
taught yourown bright children. You hear what 
your aunt says, Phosbe? Love and obedience 
are a child’s first duties to her parents. Your 
sainted mother, from celestial spheres”—there 
was a subtle mockery in his voice and eyes as he 
raised the latter to the ceiling—‘ looks down and 
approves, And now, sir,” he said, turning to 
Fred Cornwall, “to what am I indebted for the 

. favor of a visit from you? It is the second time 
you have paid me the unsolicited honor.” 

“T wish to have a few minutes’ private con- 
versation with you, sir,” said’ Fred. Hope was 
slipping from him, but he was prepared to play 
a manly part. 

“T cannot give you a private interview,” said 
Miser Farebrother. “If you have anything to 
say to me, you can say it now and here. [I'll 
wager you will not be in want of words.” 

“ Father!” whispered Phebe, entreatingly, but 
he purposely ignored her. 

Fred Cornwall pointed to Jeremiah Pamflett. 
“ As it is your wish, sir, I will say what I have to 
say before your daughter and heraunt. Perhaps 
you will ask this — to retire.” 

“Perhaps I will do nothing of the kind. This 
young gentleman, Mr. Jeremiah Pamflett, is an 
old and trusted friend; you are neither one nor 
the other. Proceed to your business at once, or 
leave me.” Fi ; 

“Let me beg of you—” said Aunt Leth. 

He interrupted her with a touch of his caustic 
humor. “Do not beg of me, sister-in-law; it 
will be useless; I have nothing to give. Do you 
intend to speak, sir?. You perceive Iam not ina 
fit state to be harassed.” 

“You leave me no choice, sir. 
daughter, and she—” 

“Stop !’ cried Miser Farebrother. ‘‘ My daugh- 
ter will speak for herself when she and I are 
alone. I will not allow you to refer to her.” 

“But it is necessary, sir,” said Fred, respect- 
fully and firmly, “because I'am here with her 
permission.” 


I love your 


“ Necessary or not, according to your thinking . 


—which is not mine—I will-not allow you to re- 
fer to her. My house is my own, and I am mas- 
ter in it; let me remind you of that.” 

“T will do as you wish, sir,” said Fred, not 
daring to look at Phoebe, whose head, bowed upon 
her breast, was an indication of the’agony she 
was suffering. “I love your daughter, and I 
come to ask you for her hand. I will do all that 
a man—” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the miser, testily; “ we 
know all that: the old formula. Is that all you 
have come here for ?” 

“Ts not that enough, sir?” : 

“Too much. My daughter has other views— 
Ialso. I forbid you to speak, Phebe. Remem- 
ber the oath you swore upon your dead mother’s 
Bible! - Mr.Cornwall, I refuse what you ask. 
With my permission you will never marry my 
daughter. Without it, she well knows such an 
event is impossible, unless she commits perjury. 
You have not a deep acquaintance with me, sir ; 
but the knowledge of human nature you must 
have gained as a lawyer will convince you that 
nothing can turn me from a résolution I have 
formed, more especially from a resolution in which 
vital interests are involved vital interests ! 
My daughter’s hand is promised to my manager, 
Mr. Jeremiah Pamflett.” 

“Oh, Phebe!” cried Aunt Leth, with quivering 
lips and overbriitming eyes. ‘My poor, poor 
Phoebe !” 

“Spare your hervics,” said Miser Farebrother ; 
“we know the value of them. My daughter will 
~ me what she owes me—love and obedience.” 

e rang the bell, and Mrs. Pamflett instantly ap- 
peared. “Show these people the door,” he said 
to her; “and if they venture to present them- 
selves here again, send for a policeman and have 
them locked up. Jeremiah, give my daughter 
your love-offering.” 

With a face of triumph Jeremiah started from 
his chair, and advanced toward Phebe, holding 
the flowers for her acceptance, 


What is‘ 


HARPER'S 


“Look up, Phoebe,” said Miser Farebrother, 
sternly. 

She raised her head, and with a blind look of 
anguish at her aunt and Fred, stretched forth 
her trembling arms, as though imploring them to 
save her. Then her strength gave way, and she 
fell senseless to the ground. : 

[ro ux ConTINUED.] 





DELIGHTFUL MUNICH. 


Breer and hot sausage constitute the solid 
charm of the out-of-door festival in Bavaria, as 
in other parts of the German Empire. Perhaps 
the sausage is not hotter, and sputters with no 
finer effect, than on these occasions. elsewhere, 
but it would be a presumptuous locality which 
should attempt to wrest the palm from Bavaria 
in the matter of good beer. The beer of Munich 
especially has long furnished and still furnishes 
a model for the world. It was good and famous 
before hundreds of the beers which have since 
become popular were brewed or dreamed of. As 
it is esteemed to-day, so was it esteemed by per- 
sons who have long since passed into history, for 
its wholesomeness, good taste, ample body, and 
generous flow. It used to be a common saying 
in North Germany that more beer ran for a grosch- 
en in Munich than in other places would run for 
two. 

In the largest of the sketches afforded by Mr. 
Nicxots will be observed a stout gentleman bear- 
ing two earthen vessels ef ample size. He is fol- 
lowing a fashion of primitive origin, which is still 
observed in the famous Hofbrauhaus of the Bava- 
rian capital. The vessels which he carries are 
beer mugs with a capacity of about a quart, and he 
is doing for himself what is done for people by 
waiters ordinarily. He finds his own mugs, rinses 
them out, and presents them at the tap for filling ; 
he also goes after his own bread and sausage, and 
lugs food and drink to the table at which he pro- 

3 to make his repast. Probably this simple 
directness in the fashion of its sale goes a 
way to account for the cheapness of the Munich 
beer. There is another notable point in this 
sketch. It will be observed that the overturning 
of a jug of beer upon the ground bothers nobody 
—it is a mere drop out of the sea—and attracts 
the attention only of a Munich dog, who knows 
a good thing when he finds it. 

But these, fine as they are, are merely the crea- 
ture comforts of the Bavarian October festival. 
There is a charm for the eye which is peculiarly sat- 
isfying. The wonder is not that there are so many 
artists in Munich, but that all Bavarians are not 
artista. All Bavarian peasants. are, in one sense 
—they are artists in the matter of.dress and per- 
sonal decoration. The velvet doublets and bod- 
ices of the Tyrolese, the gold braid, and buttons 
made of the silver coin of the realm, the snow- 
white caps, and gracefully tapering braids of the 
maidens, are very fascinating matters, and make 
a fine show at a picnic. It is as pleasant a 
thing as one can well imagine to wander among 
them and observe them until the eye is satisfied 
and the stomach begins to assert itself, and then 
to administer to the stomach at the stand where 
the sausage is passed out piping hot—or 
herring, if you prefer it—and at the font where 
the beer runs, soothing and foam-crowned. 





ho. 
GUR CHAMPION ATHLETES. 


. New Yor may justly feel proud of the strength, 
speed, and endurance of her amateur athletes. 
The city can also boast of having the finest club- 
houses devoted to the fostering of muscular vigor 
in the world. If any man doubts this statement, 
a visit to the home of the New York Athletic 
Club, in Sixth Avenue, or the Manhattan Athletic 
Club’s house, in Fifth Avenue, will convince him 
of the fact. Representatives from these and oth- 
er clubs of New York and its suburbs, fresh from 
the training of such masters of the science as Mr. 
Georcr Goxpie and Mr. Joun Frazier, have gone 
forth and vanquished champions of the world, 
from Europe to the antipodes, while champions 
coming from abroad have been beaten in foot- 
races, from a sprint of 100 yards to a run of 610 
miles, and also in athletic games of all. sorts. 


The performances of our athletes are fruitful~ 


themes of conversation the world over, and these 
are some of the men talked about : 

Mr. C. A. J. Queckserner, the strongest of our 
athletes, is a man of giant mould. He stands 5 
feet 84 inches in his stockings, weighs 210 pounds, 
and is twenty-seven years old. Notwithstanding 
his weight, he is very light on his feet, and de- 
lights in long-distance skating. The first exhibi- 
tion of his tremendous strength was in the Scot- 
tish-American tug-of-war team ten years 
when he won the international championship, 
and held it for years. He joined the New York 
Athletic Club five years ago, and during that time 
he has held the championship for throwing the 
56-pound weight, holding the American record at 
26 feet 3 inches. " This year he won the Canadian 
and United States championships both in throw- 
ing the hammer and the 56-pound weight. 

Mr. W. J. M. Barry, who joined the New York 
Athletic Club last summer, is a man whose Her- 
culean proportions surpass those of Mr. Queck- 
BERNER. He is twenty-four years old, stands 6 
feet 4 inches, and weighs 236 pounds. He is of 
jovial disposition, and as spry as a harlequin. 
He was born in Cork, and first developed his 
strength in the Queen’s College Athletic Club. 
He first appeared in this country with the Irish 
champion athletes several vears ago, and became 
a general favorite. He liked America so well 
that he returned last July, and became a perma- 
nent resident. Mr. Barry holds the world’s record 
for throwing the 56-pound weight 27 feet. He 
tosses the 16-pound hammer as lightly as a boy 
would throw a ball, holding the world’s record 
for sending the hammer from the 7-foot circle 
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a distance of 121 feet 7 inches. He has been 
fairly successful at the championship games here 
this season, 

Mr. A. A. Jorpan is a fine all-round athlete, in 
addition to being the champion hurdle jumper of 
America and Canada. He is twenty-five years of 
age, stands 5 feet 9% inches, and weighs: 150 
pounds when in condition. He runs with the 
speed and grace of Atalanta, and clears the hur- 
dies with the agility of a greyhound. He began 
his athletic career as a member of the Pastime 
Club, and afterward joined the Manhattans. He 
is now a member of the New York Club. He 
has held the 120-yard hurdle championship of 
America for the past three years — something 
which no other athlete ever accomplished. He 
holds the record for the distance at 16} seconds, 
and from his present style of going promises to 
excel even this wonderful performance. Last 
month he made a running broad jump of 22 feet 
$4 inches—the best ever made at a championship 
meeting. 

Mr. E. C. Carrer is a remarkable runner, who 
holds American, English, and Canadian cham- 
pionships. He came here two years and a half 
ago, and joined the Pastimes, winning the cross- 
country championship for them. He is now a 
member of the New York Athletic Club, and has 
improved wonderfully in his speed. He won the 
5-mile championship last year and this, and also 
the 4 and 10. mile championships in England last 
summer, and the Canadian 2-mile championship 
both last year and this, He likewise holds the 
American record, from 24 miles up to 10. He is 
twenty-five years old, 5 feet 8 inches high, and 
weighs 118 pounds. 





THE PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY. 


Tue Western cities have vied with each other 
in paying honors to President CLeveLanp during 
his present visit to them. The first formal re- 
ception was at Indianapolis on Saturday, October 
lst, where, at the State-house, in the presence of 

. 20,000 people, the President replied to Governor 
Gray’s address of welcome. A brief visit to 
Mrs. Henpricks followed. The next stop was at 
Terre Haute, where also Mr, CLevebanp addressed 
a great throng. St. Louis was reached at mid- 
night. The great steel bridge over the Missis- 
sippi was brilliantly illuminated as the Presi- 
dent’s party crossed it in carriages, and a shriek 
of whistles from steam-boats below signalled 
their approach to the crowds on the western 
shore. For a mile from the bridge Washington 
Avenue had been decked with bunting and illu- 
minated, while at Fourth Street the CLEVELAND 
arch, supporting 400 colored lights, was crowned 
by the President’s portrait, with the motto, in gas 
jets, “‘ Public office is a public trust.” Through 
the cheering throngs the President and Mrs. 
CLEVELAND drove rapidly to the house of Mayor 
Francis. The next. day, Sunday, they attended 
the Washington Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
where the customary service was conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Brooks. 
to a drive. 

On Monday the President went to the Fair 
grounds, where 24,000 school-children were seat- 
ed in the great’ amphitheatre to greet him, and 
sang as his carriage drove into the arena, Five 
little girls brought the President and his wife a 


shield made of flowers, and four more, two white | 


and two colored, offered bouquets. While Mrs. 
CLEVELAND went to lunch at Mrs. Scanton’s, the 
President proceeded to the Exchange, where en- 
thusiastic thousands crowded into the great hall, 
and where he delivered a reply to Mayor Fran- 
cis’s address of welcome. An afternoon public 
reception in the Lindell parlors and an evening 
street drive and visit to the Exposition drew enor- 
mous throngs. In the. midst of Gitmore’s pro- 
gramme at the Music Hall portraits of the Presi- 
devt and Mrs. CLEVELAND were shown in cathe- 
dral glass, with showers of roses falling upon 
them. The night closed with a parade of per- 
haps. 20,000 men, on foot or mounted, led by the 
Hendricks Democratic Association, while the 
Liederkranz Society and a band, stationed in 
front of the hotel, serenaded the President at in- 
tervals as the procession passed by. 

Tuesday began with a review of the Commer- 
cial Travellers’ Club in front of the Lindell. . Then 
came a public reception and hand-shaking at the 
Court-house, whose rotunda was decked with flow- 
ers, evergreens, and flags. A short trip on a 
river. steam-boat was followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Green’s lunch party at the club-house on the 


the evening was devoted to the annual street pa- 


geant of the Veiled- Prophets, which this year - 


showed Old Testament tableaux. At the ensuing 
ball. of the Prophets, in the Exchange Building, 


two floral globes were moved by wires so as to’ 


hang over the President and his wife. 

ednesday morning, October 5th, found. the 
President’s party in Chi Forty thousand 
people were near or about the station, and miles 
of thoroughfares were so thronged-as* to- fre- 
quently check the procession until platoons of 
the First Cleveland Troop cleared’ the way.’ The 
parade included regulars and militia, sailors and: 
marines, Grand Army posts, firemen, police, and 
miscellaneous societies. The President was kept 
constantly bowing and smiling from his carriage 
till he reached the grand stand, where Mayor 
Rocne welcomed him, Mr. CLeveranp making a 
fitting reply. Mrs. Crevetanp meanwhile en- 
deavored to gain the Palmer House for rest, but 
owing to the crowd proceeded instead to the Union 
League Club-house. There wasa fierce rush at the 
afternoon public reception at the Palmer House. 
A double row of police with their clubs kept the. 
President and his party from —s crushed. 
When the line was at last formed, Mr. Cieve- 
LanpD began shaking hands “at the rate of forty- 
seven per minute,” keeping this up until prob- 
ably 5000 or 6000 people had passed. The even- 


The afternoon was devoted . 


- “Angels meet me at tho-cei 
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ing reception was at the Columbia Theatre, which 
had been beautifully decorated, 70,000-roses form- 
ing a portion of the flowers used. Ten thousand 
tickets had been issued, and thousands in even- 
ing dress were still left in the streets when the 
reception closed. 

Thursday morning began with a rapid drive 
through the International Encampment. Then 
the party proceeded to Milwaukee, where a fine 
procession greeted it. Mayor W aLiper delivered 
the. speech of wel , to which the President 
replied. A public reception in Schlitz Park, a 
look at the Exposition, a reception by Mrs, CLrve- 
LAND at Mrs. Kuexk’s, and a banquet by the Mer- 
chants’ Association, at which the President again 
spoke, closed the day. 








THE PIEDMONT EXPOSITION, 


Tue success of the Cotton Exposition held in 
Atlanta in 1881 was complete. Visitors were 
amazed by the resources and opportunities of the 
South. The exposition was the starting-point of 
the astonishing development which has occurred 
in that section during the last five years. In At- 
lanta alone five million dollars has been added 
to manufacturing investments between 1881 and 
1887. Attention has been drawn especially to the 
Piedmont region, which embraces that country ly- 
ing between Richmond, Nashville, Montgomery, 
and Atlanta. The development within that belt 
has been great, but the possibilities are bound- 
less. To show the resources of this section the 
Piedmont Exposition, situated in the suburbs of 
Atlanta, and modelled after the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, was opened on October 10th, and will last 
two or three weeks longer. ~ 

The enterprise was suggested early this year by 
Mr. Henry W. Grapy, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. The idea met with a ready endorse- 
ment. A company was organized, with ample 
capital, and the execution of the plan was put 
into good hands. Cuarixs A. Cottier, a wealthy 
Atlanta man, was made President of the com- 
pany. Mr. Grapy accepted the Vice-Presidency, 
and has exerted his well-known energy for the 
success of the fair. The scope of the enterprise 
is such as to enlist the interest of all classes, 
About $150,000 has been expended in buildings. 
The main structure is 570 feet long, 126 feet 
wide, and two stories high, with wings. Many 
smaller buildings have been erected. There are 
one thousand stalls for live stock. The exhibit of 
machinery is equal to that made at the Cotton 
Exposition, while the display of agricultural prod- 
ucts is much larger than that made at the fair 
of 1881. During the term of the exposition 
there will be races, military drills, ete. A most 
interesting study has been made of the actual im- 
provements accomplished in the Piedmont region, 
together with the resources of the section, and 
the facts and figures are now ready for the pub- 
lic. President Cuxveranp will attend on the 
17th and 18th inst., and his presence will doubt- 
less draw an immense throng from all parts of 
the South. 





PERSONAL. 


Wut 8. Hays, who has written more popular 
songs than any other American, is fifty-one years 
old, and a journalist at Louisville. He began 
writing when he was sixteen years old. His first 
successful song was “ Evangeliné,” and his best, 
-roads.” Mr. 
Hays is a large, broad-shotiidered man, who looks 
as though he was an expert with a heavier weapon 
than-the pen. His hair is snow-white and his 
mustache ink-bleck. 

—Rev. Bernarp Carpenter has resigned from 
the Unitarian church of which he was pastor in 
Boston, and has been succeeded by Epwarp Ev- 
eretT Have. Mr. Carpenter is a graduate of Ox- 
ford, but has been in this country thirteen years, 
eight of which were passed in Boston. 
resigned from his recent_pastorate his congrega- 
tion presented him with a check for $10,00v. 

—Watter Damroscu will precede the sym- 
phony concerts and rehearsals at the Metropoli- 
tan. Opera-house, New York, with a lecture, in 
which he will explain by-word of mouth and 
piano the music on the programme of each con- 
cert. The idea was suggested to Mr. Damroscu 
by Mr. Anprew Carnecre, for the benefit of whose 
guests in Seotland he gave an impromptu per- 
formance of this sort. 

—The father of Srexie Macxayeg, the actor and 


' playwright, is stilt living, at the age of eighty-six. 
Fair grounds, and a glance at the racing, while. -- 


He is a typical old Scotchman, and notwithstand- 
ing his years, goes travelling about the continent 
of Europe with as much. interest as though he 
had‘ hardly reached half that age. An ancestor 
of: Mr. Mackaye’s, on his mother’s side, lived to 
be one hundred and twenty-two years of age, so 
Mr. Sreece Mackaye says. 

—Sir. Tuomes.Grarton Esxonns is one of the 
few titled: Irishmen connected with home rule in- 
terests, * Sir Tuomas: is’ a young man, and had 
thought very little about: the. political condition 
at home. until:one day;.while out hunting with 
his parish: priest, that. genileman accidentally 
sent the contents of his gun into the young bar- 
onet’s knee, and while laid: up with his wound he 
spent his time in studying the history of Ireland, 
= in that way became a convert to home 
rule. ; 
—James Burret, Anoewt, of Michigan, one of 
the gentlemen who have been selected by Secre- 
tary Bayarp to act with him in the fisheries ne- 
gotiations, is a man of exceptional cultivation. 
At the age of twenty-four he was Professor of 
Modern Languages and Literature at the Brown 
University ; during the civil war was editor of 
the Providence Journal ; after that he was made 
President of the University of Vermont, which 
position he resigned to accept the Presidency of 
the University of Michigan. Mr. ANGELL was 
Minister to China under President Haves. 


When he’ 
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“ Butterfly’s favorite,” said Captain Ablewhite, 
“and won’t win.” 

The betting on the third race began. How much 
this ?—how much that?—how much t’other? 
What’s Butterfly’s price? Evens. Done for a 
hundred. I'll take an even fifty. A pony for 
me. Five to two, Anonyma. Eights, Geranium. 
Eight ponies. All right. Praxis, twenties. 

Not one backed the horse recommended by 
Captain Ablewhite. Jeremiah screwed up his 
courage. 

“Can I bet a sovereign?” he whispered to the 
Captain. 

“Certainly. 

“No. Two.” 

“Very well. Forty to two.” 

He made the bet with the book-maker for Jere- 
miah, and took four hundred to twenty for him- 
self. 

“I’ve made yours ready money,” he said. * You 
can give me two sovs. now, or when the race is 
over, if Praxis loses.” 

Jeremiah nodded ; he was too much excited to 
speak ; it was his first bet on a race, and his heart 
went thump, thump, and he could scarcely dis- 
tinguish what was being said. ‘Horses at the 
post. Falsestart. Butterfly bolted.” Thus pro- 
claimed the man at the tape. 

“TI told you so,” said Captain Ablewhite to 
Jeremiah. ‘Cost three thou. as a yearling; not 
worth his keep.” 

“ Butterfly pulled up, and at the post again. 
Another false start. Another. They’re off!” 

Jeremiah did not know whether he was glad 
or sorry that he had risked two sovereigns. He 
was animated by new sensations; the spirit of 
gambling was awakened within him. 

Then came the result, and Jeremiah could 
scarcely refrain from shouting when he heard 
the name of the winner—Praxis. ; 

*‘ Here’s your money,” said Captain Ablewhite, 
after “ All right!” was called out by the man at 
the tape. He handed Jeremiah four ten-pound 
notes. ‘Easy, isn’t it? Done the trick this 
time. Major Rex-Schon backed it; he has a sys- 
tem, and has won eight thousand this vear if he’s 
won @ penny.” 

* A system ?” said Jeremiah, handling the for- 
ty pounds with delight. 

“Yes. See which horse he backs in the next 
race, and follow him. Reckon you've won thirty 
pounds, and back the Major's fancy for a tenner.” 

Jeremiah, after some hesitation, decided to take 
the advice, and backed the Major’s fancy for ten 
pounds at six to one. Again he was fortunate, 
and he won sixty pounds. His head throbbed 
with the possibilities of the future. Major Rex- 
Schon, satisfied with -his winnings, took his de- 
parture, and Jeremiah bet no more on that occa- 
sion. 

“What are you going to do to-night ?” asked 
Captain Ablewhite. 

“ Nothing,” replied Jeremiah. 

“Come and have a bit of dinner with me,” said 
the Cuptain. 

To enjoy anything at another man’s expense 
was an opportunity which Jeremiah never neglect- 
ed, and he and Captain Ablewhite had their bit 
of dinner at a French restaurant. 
was a man of expensive tastes, and the dinner was 
the best meal which Jeremiah had ever sat down 
tae. The wines were champagne and claret, and 
Jeremiah took his share; he was entering upon 
a new world. When the dinner was over, and 
they were finishing the claret and smoking the 

Captain’s best cigars, Jeremiah’s host gave his 
views of betting on horse-racing. 

“The great thing,” he said, “is a head for 
figures. Most men lose; the clever ones win 
great fortunes. Major Rex-Schon, when he be- 
gan to bet, was a ruined man. He has been at 
it three years, and is worth fifty thousand—every 
penny of it. What he can do, others can do. 
For my part, I don’t mind confessing it, I haven't 
a level head, and I lose-when I ought to win. I 
make up my mind beforehand, and I don’t keep 
to it; I get led away. If I had been wise, being 
in the swim as I am, I ought to be a millionaire ; 
but it’s not too late. There are better chances 
now than ever. Yes, I ought to have been a mill- 
jonaire, and I should have been if-I had had a 
man like you at my back. It’s a great thing, 
you know, being in the swim, in a position to get 
at the stable secrets. Why, there was only 
yesterday now: the owner of Robert Macaire 
dropped me a hint to bet against his horse for 
the Liverpool Cup. Instead of taking his advice 
I, like a fool, mentioned it to Major Rex-Schon. 
What does he do? An hour afterward he bets 
seven thousand to one against Robert Macaire, 
and to-day at one’o’clock the horse is scratched. 
Result, the level-headed Major is a clear thousand 
in pocket, which should have been in mine. 
Waiter, bring me the Daily Telegraph and the 
special Standard, Now, look here at the Téle- 
graph this morning. Ah, here it is. ‘ Liverpool 
Cup, 7000 to 1000 against Robert Macaire.” That 
was the Major’s bet, made last night. Here’s the 
special Standard. . ‘Scratchings: Robert Macaire 
out of the Liverpool Cup, at 1.10 pw.’ I don’t 
ery, ‘ What infernal luck! I know that I lost a 
thousand pounds by my own folly—that’s the 
long and the short of it. I'll tell you what the 
best of this kind of speculation is. You get your 
money ; no owings. Ready money down, if you 
like ; that’s what would suit you »” i 

“Yes,” said Jeremiah, sucking in every word, 
and yet believing that it was he who was pump- 
ing Captain Ablewhite, and not Captain Able- 
white who was pumping him; “ that is the best 
plan.” 


Take my advice; make it five.” 


“Of course it is. You got your money to-day, 
didn’t you? And how long did it take? Forty 
pounds in ten minutes on Praxis. You ought to 
have done as I told you, and made a hundred.” 

“T ought,” groaned Jeremiah, feeling as if 
somebody had cheated him out of sixty pounds. 

“I don’t blame you entirely; you are not used 
to this sort of thing, and you were cautious. But 
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I’ll be bourid you never made forty pounds first 
and sixty pounds afterward so quickly. That’s 
the beauty of the thing.” 

“Do you know,” inquired Jeremiah, “ what 
the Major’s system is?” 

.“ Catch the Major telling anybody !” said Cap- 
tain Ablewhite. ‘No, sir; he keeps it to him- 
self—as you would do if you had a sure thing, as 
I would do, as anybody would do. If he finds 
any one watching him he puts him off the scent 
oy drops betting. Know his system! I would 
give ten thousand pounds to know it. But what 
matters?. There are more systems than one, and 
if there's a man in the country who can discover 
them, you are the man. A long head like yours— 
such a calculator as you! There’s backing first 
favorites; there’s backing second favorites ; 
there’s backing them both together ; there’s back- 
ing outsiders; there’s backing short odds and 
long odds; there’s backing jockeys. If one 
thing won’t do alone, there are combinations. 
Why, there never was such a field and such op- 
portunities for a head like yours! With what I 
can learn from the stables, and what you could 
discover, such an absolute certainty never pre- 
sented itself. Everything hasn’t been discovered 
yet. There are a thousand fortunes in figures 
and calculations which some fellows will make. 
Why not you, for one, and me, for another? I 
won’t make a pretence of disguising from you 
that I want a little bit of it. That’s natural 
enough, and you won’t make a pretence of deny- 
ing it. Fair play’s a jewel. Then there’s the 
people I can introduce you to—young men who 
come into great estates and get into messes. 
There’s another field for you. Keep it all to 
yourself ; but give me a commission. I don’t 
ask for more than that. The puddings shall be 
yours; give mea little plum now and then. Then 
there’s such games as you saw going on last 
night in my rooms. There are kites and pi- 
geons, and we know it. Why, some of the fel- 
lows know about as much of baccarat and pok- 
er as a blue-bottle—and they will play when 
they get a chance. Always have done, and al- 
ways will. But the great thing is racing. It’s 
waiting for you and made for you every day for 
nine months in the year. Wants a little pluck 
now and then; but the result is a moral. Your 
slow, timid, cautious ones, what do they make’ 
A hundred a year instead of a hundred thou- 
sand.” 

In this way Captain Ablewhite talked, and 
Jeremiah listened and took it alin. A golden 
field lay before him, a veritable Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. What a fool he would be to turn his 
back upon it! Such a chance would never pre- 
sent itself again. : 

Behold him, then, a few weeks after this con- 
versation, secretly hand and glove with Captain 
Ablewhite, going occasionally to the Captain’s 
rooms and picking up a few sovereigns; going 
occasionally to a race-course and coming home a 
pound or two the richer, and night after night 
covering pages upon pages with figures and cal- 
culations from racing-books. He was very cau- 
tious in these gambling transactions, and he suf- 
fered tortures upon nearly every occasion when 
he. sat down in Miser Farebrother’s office, which 
he regarded as his own, and reckoned up what 
he might have won had he been able to screw his 
courage to the sticking-point. ‘“ Had I done this 
or that,” he thought, “had I had pluck, I should 
have been so much in pocket. The Captain told 
me I should require pluck now and then, and that 
the result would be a certainty—and it would have 
been.” At the end of some three months, during 
which he was feeling his way, he calculated that 
a little courage would have made him the richer 
by at least a couple of thousand pounds, for—as 
is the case with every person who calculates after 
the event—he had no doubt that he would have 
backed such or such a horse, or such and such a 
jockey, or have adopted such or such a combina- 
tion, the issue of which would have been to put 
him on the straight, or the crooked, road to for- 
tune. At length he was convinced that he had 
discovered a certain system of winning. What 
that system was it would be imprudent to ex- 
plain here, for the reason that it might lead mis- 
guided persons to ruin. Sufficient that Jeremiah 
was convinced that it was impossible of failure, 
and that he had very nearly nerved himself to 
_ plunge boldly into it. 

Meanwhile the fever and the infatuation of 
betting and gambling had taken such complete 
possession of him that he thought of little else, 
except the safety which lay in his marriage with 
Phoebe. “For,” as he argued with himself, “ sup- 
posing that by some extraordinary combination 
of circumstances luck should go against me, I 
should still be all right if I were the master of 
Miser Farebrother’s business, and if his money 
were mine.” As for anything in shape of senti- 
ment, that was entirely outside his domain; his 
nature was not capable of it. He thought only 
of himself, and worked and schemed only for him- 
self. - 

Meanwhile, also, the course of events was—so 
far as Jeremiah Pamflett was mixed up in his af- 
fairs—fairly satisfactory to Captain Ablewhite. 
Instead of being dunned for the money he owed 
Jeremiah—which, by Jeremiah’s cunning meth- 
ods of compound interest, was beginning to swell 
into an important “amount—he borrowed more 
of him; small sums ata time, certainly, but, as 
SLaptain Ablewhite said to himself, “ Little fish 
are sweet.” As Jeremiah had him in his power, 
so also the smiling Captain had managed to ob- 
tain a hold upon the man from whom, in ordinary 
circumstances, he knew he would get no mercy. 
Of a different quality of cunning from Jeremiah’s 
was the standard of Captain Ablewhite’s intel- 
lect, but, properly handled, it was scarcely less 
powerful. All his life had Captain Ablewhite 
lived upon his wits, eating and drinking of the 
best, a member of good clubs, living in fashion- 
able quarters, owing money right and left, and 
yet managing somehow to keep out of water too 
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hot for him. He entertained a very thorough and 
sincere contempt for Jeremiah, laughed in his 
sleeve at his meanness, fooled him on and on, 
allowed him to win a little at his card-parties, in- 
troduced him to men as impecunious and unscru- 
pulous as himself, who borrowed money of Jere- 
miah, and would have pulled his nose upon the 
smallest provocation. But Jeremiah was always 
humble, cringing, and subservient, biding his 
time to make the grand coup which would make 
him as good as the best among them. And so 
the game went on, its minutest details assisting 
to bring to a terrible climax the tragedy in which 
Pheebe’s life was presently to be engulfed. This 
brings us to the day upon which our heroine, ac- 
companied by Fred Cornwall and dear Aunt Leth, 
journeyed to Parksides to ask her father’s con- 
sent to her engagement with the young lawyer. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A DAUGHTER’S DUTIES. 


- Upon that day Jeremiah Pamflett, arrayed in 
a brand-new suit of clothes, with a flower in his 
button-hole (copying Captain Ablewhite as the 
pink of fashion), and carrying a bouquet of flow- 
ers for the girl whom he was now to commence 
wooing openly, had the satisfaction, while sitting 
in the railway carriage which was to convey him 
to Parksides, of seeing her and her friends hurry 
on to the platform just as the signal was given 
for the departure of the train. They had had the 
misfortune to get into a growler, the driver of 
which, in addition to crawling to the railway sta- 
tion at the rate of three miles an hour, stopped 
on the road to exchange the reverse of urbani- 
ties with a rival cabby who had excited his ire. 
Fred’s urgent requests to the driver to get along 
quickly, so that they might catch the train, were 
received with supreme indifference; he was an 
old hand, and insisted upon having his little joke, 
the consequence of which was that they arrived 
too late, and had to wait three-quarters of an 
hour for the next train. It was no serious trou- 
ble to Fred, although he was annoyed. A house, 
a railway station, a barn, England, Timbuctoo— 
they were all the same to him so long as Phebe 
was with him. 

Jeremiah rushed to his mother with the news. 
“ What does it mean ?” he asked. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said Mrs. Pamflett. 
Perhaps it is all for the best.” 

“You talk like a fool,” snarled Jeremiah, who 
was never happier than when he had some one 
to bully. ‘* How can it be all for the best ?” 

“Tt will bring matters to a head, Jeremiah. It 
is much better for our enemies to work in the 
light than in the dark. You have nothing to 
fear. Miser Farebrother and I had a conversa- 
tion to-day about you. He told me that every- 
thing was settled, and that you and Phoebe were 
to be married. “He is very ill and frightened. 
The doctor told him if he wasn’t very careful he 
would die. He has been moaning and groaning 
ever since. ‘ You mustn’t think,’ the doctor said 
to him, ‘ of stirring out of the house.’ ” 

“Ah!” said Jeremiah, with a sigh of relief, 
“that is good. Anything more? And was there 
any special reason for the doctor giving him that 
caution 9” 

“Tt came,” said Mrs. Pamflett, “through his 
expressing a‘wish to go to London.” 

‘What for?” said Jeremiah, his-face growing 
very white. 

“T can’t tell you,” replied Mrs. Pamflett; “ ex- 
cept it was to look after the business.” 

“To pry into what I am doing! Let him be 
careful, or it will be the worse for him !” 

“Jeremiah !” 

“Don’t ‘Jeremiah’ me! I won’t stand it! 
What do I care for that—that image? Do you 
think I will have him come spying into my affairs? 
Let him look to himself—that’s all I’ve got to 
say.” 

“ At any rate,” said Mrs. Pamflett, whose face 
had grown as white as her son’s, “he can’t leave 
Parksides.” 

“You take care that he doesn’t—that’s what 
you’ve got to see to. If he gets any better, make 
it impossible for him to leave.” 

“Jere—!” But a warning look from her son 
prevented her from getting farther with his name. 
Then she wrung her hands, and cried, “ Oh! what 
are you doing—what are you doing ?” 

From fever-heat he went down to zero. “ What 
do you think I am doing ?” 

“T don’t know what to think, Jeremiah. You 
frighten me!” 

He did not speak for a moment or-two, and in 
her agony of impatience she cried, “‘ Why don’t 
you answer me ?” 

“T am puzzling my head to find out,” he said, 
frigidly, “ why I have frightened you.” He sud- 
denly changed his tone, and spoke with warmth. 
“Just you mind what I say, mother. What I 


“ 


_choose to tell you, I'll tell you; what E-choose to 


keep to myself, I'll keep to myself. I’m on the 
road to a great fortune—a glorious fortape; and 
I’ve made a diapovery, 
and if I’m idiot enough to blurt it out, everything 
will be spoiled. Besides, you wouldn’t er- 
stand it. Can’t you be'satisfied? I’m working 
for you as well as for myself. Do you watit to 
go on' slaving here all your life, instead of béing 
mistress of a fine house of your own, with ser- 


vants and horses and carriages, and the best peo-' 


ple in the country bowing down to you? Take 
your choice. But mind, if anything's got to be 
done to bring this all about—I don’t care wheth- 
er it is you or I who’s got to do it—done it must 
be. If I’m lucky, you shall share my luck. If 
I’m unlucky— Well, now, what have you got to 
say to that?” 

“ Jeremiah,” she answered, and he did not re- 
prove her, because he was too intent upon her 
response, “ there’s nothing in the world I wouldn’t 
do for you.” 

“ Nothing 2” 
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“Nothing. What should I be but for you ? 
What would the world be to me but for you? 
If you were in danger, and I could save you 
b aaa ae 

"He put his fingers upon her lips, and looked 
fearsomely around. 

“That will do,” he said. 

Then he kissed her, and she threw her arms 
passionately round his neck, and pressed him 
close to her breast. 

Half an hour afterward she went up to Miser 
Farebrother’s room. 

“ Are you any better? Do you feel any strong- 
er 9” 

“No. Why do you ask? Why do you intrude 
when you’re not wanted?” 

“ Your daughter has come home.” 

‘What of that ?” 

“Her aunt is with her.” 

“Send her away. I will not see her. Tell her 
I am too ill to see anybody.” 

“ Mr. Cornwall is with her.” 

His fretfulness vanished ; he became calm and 
cool and collected. 

“ Mr. Cornwall the lawyer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Has he asked to see me ?” 

‘“‘ He has come for that purpose.” 

“ And Phoebe’s aunt, too ?” 

“ Yes.” * 

“ Did you tell them I am ill 2” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And they insist upon seeing me ?” 

“Yes.” It was not the truth, but she did not 
hesitate. She had said nothing to Mrs. Leth- 
bridge and Fred Cornwall about Miser Farebro- 
ther’s illness. 

He considered awhile before he spoke again. 

“Your son knew that my daughter was com- 
ing home to-day ?” 

“Yes, he did; and he is here to see her, as 
you wished. He obeys your lightest word.” 

“Send him to me; and five minutes afterward 
show my daughter and her fine friends into the 
room.” 

Jeremiah entered with his usual obsequious- 
ness and deference. It afforded him inward sat- 
isfaction to note how ill the miser looked, but he 
did not allow the expression of this feeling to 
appear on his face. On the contrary, he said, 
“T am glad to see you looking so much better, 
or.” 
“Am I really looking better, Jeremiah ?” ask- 
ed Miser Farebrother, eager to seize the slender- 
est hope. “ Really better?” 

“Indeed you are, sir. Be careful, and in a 


- short time you'll be quite your old self again.” 


“‘ Never:that; never that, I am afraid,” groan- 
ed Miser Farebrother. “It has gone too far— 
too far!” 


‘Not at all, sir,” said Jeremiah, with lugubri- 


_ ous cheerfulness. “ You are frightening yourself 


unnecessarily. -We all do when the least thing 
ails us. If my little finger aches, I think I am 
going to die.” J 

“Tt is bard, it is wicked, that a man should 
have to die. I have read of an elixir a few drops 
of which would make an old man young. If I 
only knew where it was to be obtained—where 
it was to be bought!” 

“T wish I knew where, sir,” said Jeremiah. “I 
would get you a bottle.” 

“ And one for yourself, eh, Jeremiah *” 

“Yes, sir; I shouldn’t object. The idea of 
death isn’t pleasant.” - . 

“Then don’t let us think of it,” said the miser, 
with a doleful shake of his head; and then, more 
briskly, “ at all events, while I live I will do what 
I have set my mind to. I may live fifty years 
yet. There’s Old Parr: why shouldn’t I be such 
another? Those people down-stairs, who are 
waiting and longing for me to it would drive 
them to frenzy if they thought there was any 
chance of my outliving them.” 

“Miss Phoebe’s friends, sir?” 

“Yes, my daugliter’s friends. I have sent for 
them here. Did you bring those flowers for her ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Put them on the table. Take your seat there. 
Open the books, and seem as if you are doing the 
accounts. And speak no word till I give you the 
cue.” 

Mrs. Pamflett, delaying longer than she was in- 
structed to do, had allowed ample time for this 
conversation to take place. Ten or twelve min- 
utes elapsed before she conducted Phoebe and 
her friends to Miser Farebrother’s room. They 
were somewhat discomposed to discover Jeremiah 
Pamflett at the table; he took no notice of them, 
however, but, with his head bent down, pretended 
to be very busy with his accounts. 

Undoubtedly there was a great change in Miser 
Farebrother’s appearance. Traces of ‘sickness 
and suffering were plainly visible in his cadaver- 
ous face; and Phoebe, whose heart was beating 
with love and hope and fear, glided to his side 
and put her lips to his. ; 

“‘Good child, good child !” he said, passing his 
arm round her, and holding her tight to him. 
a only child, the only tie that binds me to 

e Ld 

“Dear father!” exclaimed Phebe, softly, em- 
bracing him again. His voice was so kind and 
so charged with pain that the fear which had 
troubled her that he might not approve of Fred 
vanished, and loving sympathy took its place. 

“You will not leave me, Phoebe ?” 

“No, father.” 

“T have missed you sadly, my child! You see 
how ill Iam. I need your care and help—you 
can do so much for me. My own child! All 
others are strangers.” 

“T will do what lies in my power, father.” 

“You put new life into me. Don’t stir from 
my side. Your arm round my neck like this; it 
strengthens me, gives me cou infuses vigor 
into my weak frame.” Had she wished to move 


away from him she could not have done 80, he 
held her so tight. All this time he had taken no 
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notice of Aunt Leth or Fred Cornwall; he had 
purposely prolonged the little scene out of pure 
maliciousness toward them. But now he looked 
up and fixed his eye upon them. “ Sister-in-law, 
it is kind and unselfish of you to bring my daugh- 
ter back to me. Had you known I was ill you 
would have brought her home earlier.” 

“Certainly I should,” said Aunt Leth, gently. 

“Suffering as I am, sister-in-law, this is my 
daughter’s proper place.” 

“Yes.” But her heart sank as she spoke the 
word, é 

“You are the happy mother of children,” con- 
tinued Miser Farebrother, ‘and should be able 
to set me right—if by chance I should Fappen to 
be wrong—in the views I have formed of certain 
matters. I rely upon your judgment. What is 
« daughter’s first duty to her parents ?” 

oe Love.” 

“Good! Thus love becomes a duty—a duty 
to be performed even though it clash with other 
feelings. You hear, Phosbe. You are ready to 
perform a daughter’s duty ?” 

“T love you, father,” said Phoebe; but her voice 
was troubled; a vague fear oppressed her once 
more—a fear she could not define or explain. 

“Dear child! I have no doubt of that. Your 
sainted mother lives again in you. Sister-in-law, 
there is another duty which a daughter owes to 
her parents.” 

“There are many others,” responded Aunt 
Leth. 

“ But one especially, which I will name, in case 
it may not occur to you. Obedience.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Leth, faintly; ‘‘ obedience.” 

“These duties, which are your due from your 
children, are not neglected by them ?” 

“No, they are not.” 

“What a happy home must yours be!” ex- 
claimed Miser Farebrother, with enthusiasm. 
“ And how glad I am to think that my child has 
learned from you the lessons which you have 
taught yourown bright children. You hear what 
your aunt says, Phabe? Love and obedience 
are a child’s first duties to her parents. Your 
sainted mother, from celestial spheres’”—there 
was a subtle mockery in his voice and eyes as he 
raised the latter to the ceiling—“ looks down and 
approves. And now, sir,” he said, turning to 
Fred Cornwall, “‘to what am I indebted for the 
favor of a visit from you? It is the second time 
you have paid me the unsolicited honor.” 

“TI wish to have a few minutes’ private con- 
versation with you, sir,” said’ Fred. Hope was 
slipping from him, but he was prepared to play 
a manly part. 

“T cannot give you a private interview,” said 
Miser Farebrother. “If you have anything to 
say to me, you can say it now and here. I'll 
wager you will not be in want of words.” 

“ Father !” whispered Phoebe, entreatingly, but 
he purposely i her. 

Fred Cornwall pointed to Jeremiah Pamflett. 
“ As it is your wish, sir, I will say what I have to 
say before your daughter and heraunt. Perhaps 
you will ask this gentleman to retire.” 

“Perhaps I will do nothing of thekind. This 
young gentleman, Mr. Jeremiah Pamflett, is an 
old and trusted friend; you are neither one nor 
the other. Proceed to your business at once, or 
leave me.” 

“Let me beg of you—” said Aunt Leth. 

He interrupted her with a touch of his caustic 
humor. “Do not beg of me, sister-in-law; it 
will be useless; I have nothing to give. Do you 
intend to speak, sir? You perceive Iam not ina 
_ fit state to be harassed.” 

“You leave me no choice, sir. 
daughter, and she—” 

“Stop !” cried Miser Farebrother. ‘ My daugh- 
ter will speak for herself when she and I are 
alone. I will not allow you to refer to her.” 

“But it is necessary, sir,” said Fred, respect- 
fully and firmly, “because I'am here with her 
permission.” 

“ Necessary or not, according to your thinking 
—which is not mine—I will-not allow you to re- 
fer to her. My house is my own, and I am mas- 
ter in it; let me remind you of that.” 

“T will do as you wish, sir,” said Fred, not 
daring to look at Phoebe, whose head, bowed upon 
her breast, was an indication of the agony she 
was suffering. “I love your daughter, and I 
come to ask you for her hand. I will do all that 
a man—” 

'“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the miser, testily, “ we 


I love your 


know all that: the old formula. Is that all you . 


have come here for ?” 

“Ts not that enough, sir?” 

“Too much. My daughter has other views— 
I also. I forbid you to speak, Phebe. Remem- 
ber the oath you swore upon your dead mother’s 
Bible! - Mr.Cornwall, I refuse what. you ask. 
With my permission you will never marry my 
daughter. Without it, she well knows such an 
event is impossible, unless she commits perjury. 
You have not a deep acquaintance with me, sir; 
but the knowledge of human nature you must 
have gained as a lawyer will convince you that 
nothing can turn me from a résolution I have 
formed, more especially from a resolution in which 
vital interests are involved—my vital interests ! 
My daughter's hand is promised to my m&nager, 
Mr. Jeremiah -Pamflett.” 

“Oh, Phebe!” cried Aunt Leth, with quivering 
lips and overbrittming eyes. ‘‘My poor, poor 
Phoebe!” 


“Spare your hervics,” said Miser Farebrother ; . 


“we know the value of them. My daughter will 
give me what she owes me—love and obedience.” 
He rang the bell, and Mrs. Pamflett instantly ap- 
“Show these people the door,” he said 
to her; “and if they: venture to present them- 
selves here again, send for a policeman and have 
them locked up. Jeremiah, give my daughter 

’ your love-offering.” 
With a face of triumph Jeremiah started from 
his chair, and advanced toward Phoebe, holding 
the flowers for her acceptance, 
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“Look up, Phebe,” said Miser Farebrother, 
sternly. 

She raised her head, and with a blind look of 
anguish at her aunt and Fred, stretched forth 
her trembling arms, as though imploring them to 
save her. Then her strength gave way, and she 
fell senseless to the ground. 

(To BK CONTINUED.) 





DELIGHTFUL MUNICH. 


Breer and hot sausage constitute the solid 
charm of the out-of-door festival in Bavaria, as 
in other parts of the German Empire. Perhaps 
the sausage is not hotter, and sputters with no 
finer effect, than on these occasions elsewhere, 
but it would be a presumptuous locality which 
should attempt to wrest the palm from Bavaria 
in the matter of good beer. The beer of Munich 
especially has long furnished and still furnishes. 
a model for the world. It was good and famous 
before hundreds of the beers which have since 
become popular were brewed or dreamed of. As 
it is esteemed to-day, so was it esteemed by per- 
sons who have long since passed into history, for 
its wholesomeness, good taste, ample body, and 
generous flow. It used to be a common saying 
in North Germany that more beer ran for a grosch- 
en in Munich than in other places would run for 
two. 

In the largest of the sketches afforded by Mr. 
Nicxots will be observed a stout gentleman bear- 
ing two earthen vessels of ample size. He is fol- 
lowing a fashion of primitive origin, which is still 
observed in the famous Hofbrauhaus of the Bava- 
rian capital. The vessels which he carries are 
beer mugs with a capacity of about a quart, and he 
is doing for himself what is done for people by 
waiters ordinarily. He finds his own mugs, rinses 
them out, and presents them at the tap for filling ; 
he also goes after his own bread and sausage, and 
lugs food and drink to the table at which he pro- 
poses to make his repast. Probably this simple 
directness in the fashion of its sale goes a good 
way to account for the cheapness of the Munich 
beer. There is another notable point in this 
sketch. It will be observed that the overturning 
of a jug of beer upon the ground bothers nobody 
—it is a mere drop out of the sea—and attracts 
the attention only of a Munich dog, who knows 
a good thing when he finds it. 

But these, fine as they are, are merely the crea- 
ture comforts of the Bavarian October festival. 
There is a charm for the eye which is peculiarly sat- 
isfying. The wonder is not that there are so many 
artists in Munich, but that all Bavarians are not 
artists. All Bavarian peasants are, in one sense 
—they are artists in the matter of.dress and per- 
sonal decoration. The velvet doublets and bod- 
ices of the Tyrolese, the gold braid, and buttons 
made of the silver coin of the realm, the snow- 
white-caps, and gracefully tapering braids of the 
maidens, are very fascinating matters, and make 
a fine show at a picnic. It is as pleasant a 
thing as one can well imagine to wander among 
them and observe them until the eye is satisfied 
and the stomach begins to assert itself, and then 
to administer to the stomach at the stand where 
the sausage is passed out piping hot—or good 
herring, if you prefer it—and at the font where 
the beer runs, soothing and foam-erowned. 





Pe 
OUR CHAMPION ATHLETES, 


New York may justly feel proud of the strength, 
speed, and endurance of her amateur athletes. 
The city can also boast of having the finest club- 
houses devoted to the fostering of muscular vigor 
in the world. If any man doubts this statement, 
a visit to the home of the New York Athletic 
Club, in Sixth Avenue, or the Manhattan Athletic 
Club’s house, in Fifth Avenue, will convince him 
of the fact. Representatives from these and oth- 


. er clubs of New York and its suburbs, fresh from 


the training of such masters of the science as Mr. 
Grorcr Goupir and Mr. Joun Frazier, have gone 
forth and vanquished champions of the world, 
from Europe to the antipodes, while champions 
coming from abroad have been beaten in foot- 
races, from a sprint of 100 yards to a run of 610 
miles, and also in athletic games of all sorts. 


The performances of our athletes are fruitful- 


‘themes of conversation the world over, and these 
are some of the men talked about : 

Mr. C. A. J. QueckBErnNeR, the strongest of our 
athletes, is a man of giant mould. He stands 5 
feet 8} inches in his stockings, weighs 210 pounds, 
and is twenty-seven years old. Notwithstanding 
his weight, he is very light on his feet, and de- 
lights in long-distance skating. The first exhibi- 
tion of his tremendous strength was in the Scot- 
tish-American tug-of-war team ten years ago, 
when he won the international championship, 
and held it for years. He joined the New York 
Athletic Club five years ago, and during that time 
he has held the championship for throwing the 
56-pound weight, holding the American record at 
26 feet 3 inches. * This year he won the Canadian 
and United States championships both in throw- 
“oO hammer and the 56-pound weight. 

‘Mr. W. J. M. Barry, who joined the New York 
Athletic Club last summer, is a man whose Her- 
culean proportions surpass those of Mr. Queck- 
BERNER. He is twenty-four years old, stands 6 
feet 4 inches, and weighs 236 pounds. He is of 
jovial disposition, and as spry as a harlequin. 
He was born in Cork, and first developed his 
strength in the Queen’s College Athletic Club. 
He first appeared in this country with the Irish 
champion athletes several vears ago, and became 
a general favorite. He liked America so well 
that he returned last July, and became a perma- 
nent resident. Mr. Barry holds the world’s record 
for throwing the 56-pound weight 27 feet. He 
tosses the 16-pound hammer as lightly as a boy 
would throw a ball, holding the world’s record 
for sending the hammer from the 7-foot circle 
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a distance of 121 feet 7 inches. He has been 
fairly successful at the championship games here 
this season. : . 

Mr. A. A. Jorpan is a fine all-round athlete, in 
addition to being the champion hurdle jumper of 
America and Canada. He is twenty-five years of 
age, stands 5 feet 9% inches, and weighs 150 
pounds when in condition. He runs with the 
speed and grace of Atalanta, and clears the hur- 
dies with the agility of a greyhound. He began 
his athletic career as a member of the Pastime 
Club, and afterward joined the Manhattans. He 
is now a member of the New York Club. He 
has held the 120-yard hurdle championship of 
America for the past three years — something 
which no other athlete ever accomplished. He 
holds the record for the distance at 16} seconds, 
and from his present style of going promises to 
excel even this wonderful performance. Last 
month he made a running broad jump of 22 feet 
34 inches—the best ever made at a championship 
meeting. 

Mr. E. C. Carrer is a remarkable runner, who 
holds American, English, and Canadian cham- 
pionships. He came here two years and a half 
ago, and joined the Pastimes, winning the cross- 
country championship for them. He is now a 
member of the New York Athletic Club, and has 
improved wonderfully in his speed. He won the 
5-mile championship last year and this, and also 
the 4 and 10 mile championships in England last 
summer, and the Canadian 2-mile championship 
both last year and this. He likewise holds the 
American record from 2} miles up to 10. He is 
twenty-five years old, 5 feet 8 inches high, and 
weighs 118 pounds. 





THE PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY. 


Tue Western cities have vied with each other 
in paying honors to President CLevELanD during 
his present visit to them. The first formal re- 
ception was at Indianapolis on Saturday, October 
Ist, where, at the State-house, in the presence of 
20,000 people, the President replied to Governor 
Gray’s address of welcome. A brief visit to 
Mrs. Henpricks followed. The next stop was at 
Terre Haute, where also Mr. CLEVELAND addressed 
a great throng. St. Louis was reached at mid- 
night. The great steel bridge over the Missis- 
sippi was brilliantly illuminated as the Presi- 
dent’s party crossed it in carriages, and a shriek 
of whistles from steam-boats below signalled 
their approach to the crowds on the. western 
shore. For a mile from the bridge Washington 
Avenue had been decked with bunting and illu- 
minated, while at Fourth Street the CLEVELAND 
arch, supporting 400 colored lights, was crowned 
by the President’s portrait, with the motto, in gas 
jets, “ Public office is a public trust.” Through 
the cheering throngs the President and Mrs. 
CLEVELAND drove rapidly to the house of Mayor 
Francis. The next. day, Sunday, they attended 
the Washington Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
where the customary service was conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Brookes. The afternoon was devoted 
to a drive. : 

On Monday the President went to the Fair 
grounds, where 24,000 school-children were seat- 
ed in the great amphitheatre to greet him, and 
sang as his carriage drove into the arena. Five 
little girls brought the President: and his wife a 


shield made of flowers, and four more, two white _ 


and two colored, offered bouquets. While Mrs. 


CLEVELAND went to lunch at Mrs. Scanton’s, the * 


President proceeded to the Exchange, where en- 
thusiastic thousands crowded into the great hall, 
and where he delivered a reply to Mayor Fran- 
cis’s address of welcome. An afternoon public 
reception in the Lindell parlors and an evening 
street drive and visit to the Exposition drew enor- 
mous throngs. In the. midst of Gimorg’s pro- 
gramme at the Music Hall portraits of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. CLEVELAND were shown in cathe- 
dral glass, with showers of roses falling upon 
them. The night closed with a parade of per- 
haps 20,000 men, on foot or mounted, led by the 
Hendricks Democratic Association, while the 
Liederkranz Society and a band, stationed in 
front of the hotel, serenaded the President at in- 
tervals as the procession passed by. 


Tuesday began with a review of the Commer- - 


cial Travellers’ Club in front of the Lindell. . Then 
came a public reception and hand-shaking at the 
Court-house, whose rotunda was decked with flow- 
ers, evergreens, and A short trip on a 
river steam-boat was followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Green’s lunch party at the club-house on the 


Fair grounds, and a glance at the racing, while * 


the evening was devoted to the annual street pa- 


geant of the Veiled- Prophets, which this year - 


showed Old Testament tableaux. At the ensuing 
ball of the Prophets, in the Exchange Building, 
two floral globes were moved by wires so as to 
hang over the President and his wife. 
Wednesday morning, October 5th, found: the 
President’s party in Chicago. Forty thousand 
people were near or about the station, and miles 
of thoroughfares were so thronged- as‘ to: fre- 
quently check the procession until platoons of 
the First Cleveland Troop cleared’ the way.» The 
parade included regulars and militia, sailors and 
marines, Grand Army posts, firemen, police, and 
miscellaneous societies. The President was kept 
constantly bowing and smiling from his carriage 
till he reached the grand stand, where Mavor 
Rocue welcomed him, Mr. Cievetanp making a 
fitting reply. Mrs. Curveanp meanwhile en- 
deavored to gain the Palmer House for rest, but 
owing to the crowd proceeded instead to the Union 
League Club-house. There was a fierce rush at the 
afternoon public reception at the Palmer House. 
A double row of police with their clubs kept the 
President and his party from being crushed, 
When the line was at last formed, fer. Cieve- 
LAND began shaking hands “at the rate of forty- 
seven per minute,” keeping this up until prob- 
ably 5000 or 6000 people had passed. The even- 
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ing reception was at the Columbia Theatre, which 
had been beautifully decorated, 70,000 roses form- 
ing a portion of the flowers used. Ten thousand 
tickets had been issued, and thousands in even- 
ing dress were still left in the streets when the 
reception closed. 

Thursday morning began with a rapid drive 
through the International Encampment. Then 
the party proceeded to Milwaukee, where a fine 
procession greeted it. Mayor Watuper delivered 
the speech of welcome, to which the President 
replied. A public reception in Schlitz Park, a 
look at the Exposition, a reception by Mrs. Cirve- 
LAND at Mrs, KLEEx’s,; and a banquet by the Mer- 
chants’ Association, at which the President again 
spoke, closed the day. 





THE PIEDMONT EXPOSITION, 


Tue success of the Cotton Exposition held in 
Atlanta in 1881 was complete. Visitors were 
amazed by the resources and opportunities of the 
South. The exposition was the starting-point of 
the astonishing development which has occurred 
in that section during the last five years. In At- 
lanta alone five million dollars has been added 
to manufacturing investments between 1881 and 
1887. Attention has been drawn especially to the 
Piedmont region, which embraces that country ly- 
ing between Richmond, Nashville, Montgomery, 
and Atlanta. The development within that belt 
has. been great, but the possibilities are bound- 
less. To show the resources of this section the 
Piedmont Exposition, situated in the suburbs of 
Atlanta, and modelled after the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, was opened on October 10th, and will last 
two or three weeks longer. ~ 

The enterprise was suggested early this year by 
Mr. Henry W. Grapy, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. The idea met with a ready endorse- 
ment. A company was organized, with ample 
capital, and the execution of the plan was put 
into good hands. CuHarirs A. CoLtigr, a wealthy 
Atlanta man, was made President of the com- 
pany. Mr. Grapy accepted the Vice-Presidency, 
and has exerted his well-known energy for the 
success of the fair. The scope of the enterprise 
is such as to enlist the interest of all classes. 
About $150,000 has been expended in buildings. 
The main structure is 570 feet long, 126 feet 
wide, and two stories high, with wings. Many 
smaller buildings have been erected. There are 
one thousand stalls for live stock. The exhibit of 
machinery is equal to that made at the Cotton 
Exposition, while the display of agricultural prod- 
ucts is much larger than that made at the fair 
of 1881. During the term of the exposition 
there will be races, military drills, etc. A most 
interesting study has been made of the actual im- 
provenients accomplished in the Piedmont region, 
together with the resources of the section, and 
the facts and figures are now ready for the pub- 
lic. President Curvetanp will attend on the 
17th and 18th inst., and his presence will doubt- 
less draw an immense throng from all parts of 
the South. 





PERSONAL. 


Wut 8. Hays, who has written more popular 
songs than any other American, is fifty-one years 
old, and a journalist at Louisville. He began 
writing when he was sixteen years old. His first 
successful song was “‘ Evangeling,” and his best, 
“ Angels meet me at thecdlban roads.” Mr. 
Hays is a large, broad-shouldered man, who looks 
as though he was an expert with a heavier weapon 
than-the pen. His hair is snow-white and his 
mustache ink-black. 

—Rev. Bernarp Carpenter bas resigned from 
the Unitarian church of which he was pastor in 
Boston, and has been succeeded by Epwarp Ev- 
eRETT Hace. Mr. Carpenter is a graduate of Ox- 
ford, but has been in this country thirteen years, 
eight of which were passed in Boston. 
resigned from his recent pastorate his congrega- 
tion presented him with a check for $10,000. 

—Wa ter Damroscu will precede the sym- 
phony concerts and rehearsals at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house, New York, with a lecture, in 
which he will explain by-word of mouth and 
piano the music on the programme of each con- 
cert. The idea was suggested to Mr. Damroscn 
by Mr. Anprew Carnecorr, for the benefit of whose 
guests in Scotland he gave an impromptu per- 
formance of this sort. 

—The father of Srexix Mackaye, the actor and 
playwright, is still living, at the age of eighty-six. 
He is a typical old Scotchman, and notwithstand- 
ing his. years, goes travelling about the continent 
of Europe with az much interest as though he 
had‘ hardly reached half that age. An ancestor 
of: Mr. Mackaye’s, on his mother’s side, lived to 
be one hundred and twenty-two years of age, so 
Mr. Sreecwe Mackare says. 

—Sir Tuomas.Grarron Esonpx is one of the 
few titled Irishmen connected with home rule in- 
terests, * Sir Tuomas: is’ a young man, and had 
thought very little about the: political condition 
at home until’one day,,while out hunting with 
his > parish’ priest, that. gentleman accidentally 
sent the contents of his gun into the young bar- 
onet’s knee, and while laid up with his wound he 
spent his time in studying the history of Ireland, 
= in that way became a convert to home 
rule. 

—James Burret Anaewt, of Michigan, one of 
the gentlemen who have been selected by Secre- 
tary Bayarp to act with him in the fisheries ne- 
gotiations, is a man of exceptional cultivation, 
At the age of twenty-four he was Professor of 
Modern and Literature at the Brown 
University ; during the civil war was editor of 
the Providence Journal ; after that he was made 
President of the University of Vermont, which 
position he resigned to accept the Presidency of 
the University of Michigan. Mr. ANGELL was 
Minister to China under President Haves. 
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AN IDEAL FRIENDSHIP, AND 
HOW IT WORKED. 


Mr Haroip Cuayton was certainly not a mar- 
rying man, Jt had been an open question with 
him until he was nearly thirty, when he knocked 
it on the-head one night, and put it to bed in @ 
pine box. Not that he objected to marriage im- 
personally; he was quite ready to admit that 
for every-day sort of people it was one of the 
best working institutions which civilization had 
evolved, and when any of his friends told that he 
was engaged he congratulated him with the proper 
amount of fervor and good feeling. It was only, 
as he expressed it to a maiden aunt who had 
asked him, with tears in her kind eyes, why he 
didn’t get a little wife to pour his coffee for him, 
that he was too deucedly comfortable as he was. 
If he married just the right sort of girl, and lived 
the life which about one couple in @ thousand 
did, he acknowledged that his happiness would 
be of a much higher kind than that which he now 
enjoyed. But the chances were that he would 
sacrifice a huge amount of comfort for a multi- 
tude of petty cares and vexations, and he ideal- 
ized the comfortable. : : 

Still, he had a theory of companionship, which 
he believed, for certain constituted people, like 
himself, who were willing to sacrifice some preju- 
dices for future good, would be much more ele- 
vated and satisfactory than a conventional mar- 
ried existence. He held that an ideal friendship 
between a man and a woman was not only pos- 
sible, but would be highly delightful. How many 
unpleasant discoveries it would hinder ! how much 
unhappiness it would obviate! All that terrible 
ordeal of wedded intimacy would be avoided, all 
those little concealments of personal weakness 
would be possible. You need never know that 
she did up those lovely locks in curl-papers, or 
she that you counted the change in your trousers 
pockets. It would be an intimacy of the purest 
and most spiritual kind, the sort of thing which 
the world had been dreaming about ever since it 
began to dream. A cup of happiness without 
any dregs, and love which would never pall, be- 
cause one would never have too much of it. And 
he watched the young people about him plunging 
recklessly into flirtations, which must end in such 
unpleasant consequences as broken hearts, or 
wedding-cake and catnip tea, with the greatest 
amount of pity. ; 

He had thought about this theory of his so 
much that he came at last to the belief not only 
in its possibility, but in its certainty. Yet he 
was patient. He could afford to wait, he told 
himself, as there was no conclusion to be burried 
on. Besides, he knew that he must not expect 
to find this woman he was looking for in any 
drawing-room he happened to enter. Of course 
she must not be married, as that would render 
the first step impracticable, and turn the whole 
thing into a vulgar intrigue, with the divorce court 
for a background ; she must not be too young, or 
she would turn every sentimental remark he made 
into a compliment, and either fall in love with 
him or grow weary of the experiment before she 
had well begun it; neither must she be so old as 
to have gotten over all her illusions, for a woman 
without any illusions he considered unbearable. 
Then, too, her culture must be on a par with his 
own, so that they could understand each other ; 
and she must be willing to brave a few conven- 
tionalities for his sake, as he would give up some 
things for her. He was thinking about all this 
now, as he sat before his:soft coal fire smoking a 
cigarette, and feeling particularly comfortable, be- 
cause he knew that he must dress himself present- 
ly and go out into the biting air to an afternoon 
tea, which in a moment of weakness he had prom- 

ised to attend. 

After he had exchanged a few conventional re- 
marks with his hostess, she said: “1 want to pre- 
sent you to Mrs. Carrington. She has been living 
abroad for two or three years, since her husband 
died, and she has just returned to New York. 
You will find her extremely charming.” And so 
he found himself sitting on a sofa beside Violet 
Carrington, and as he looked at her he was very 
glad he came. ; 

She was distinctly pretty. She had soft silky 
hair, which was neither golden nor brown, but a 
little of both, big dark eyes, which were good to 
look into, though rather dangerous to the behold- 
er, the prettiest kind of a nose, and a meuth which 
looked so sweet when she smiled that you thought 
it must have been particularly designed for that 
purpose. “I hope you don’t find New York dis- 
appointing ®” he began. 

‘Disappointing ?” she asked, in a soft, clear 
voice, which the little English inflection she had 
acquired rendered particularly pleasant and mu- 
sical. ‘ That sounds complimentary; but as I’m 
going to live here, I fancy the effect I produce on 
New York wiil be of much more consequence to 
myself than the effect it produces on me.” 

““] didn’t mean to apologize for it in any way,” 
he returned, smiling. ‘“‘ It would be rather cheeky 
in me to do the modest proprietor over such a big 
place. What I meant was that I think one is 
apt to look at things one has left behind through 
a magnifying-glass, and when one gets back to 
the actualities they seem so much smaller by 
comparison, that is all.” 

“T know I’ve wasted my advantages awfully,” 
she returned; “but I have learned one thing all 
these years—comparisons are fatal.” 

‘Learning is much easier than application,” 
he replied, sententiously. 

“ You don’t believe me, then ?” 

“T believe your intentions.” 

“That is very uncomplimentary. Intentions 
are supposed to be the groundwork of a certain 
place.” ee 

“Yet they are the beginning of all that is 

0od.”” 

“ Like love’s young dream,” she replied)laugh- 


“J suppose you would consider me very crab- 
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bed if I disagreed with you again,” he an- 
swered. 

“No,” said she; “I should consider you dis- 
appointed. Perhaps, if ycu confided in me, I 
should even sympathize with you.” 

“Your sympathy would undoubtedly be a mo- 
tive for action, but I’m afraid the plant only 
grows in very new soil. It wouldn’t take kindly 
to an old bit of earth like me.” 

“Don’t,” she says, prettily; “you make one 
feel spooky. You forget that I too am old. 
You've no idea how horrible it is to come back 
and find that your sister has enough of a son to 
introduce himself to you.” 

“Your sister must be a great deal older than 
yourself,” he said, gallantly. 

“That was rather neat, for the spur of the mo- 
ment,” she returned, smiling at him. “TI shall 
cultivate you if you are given to that sort of 
thing.” 

“Warranted kind -and gentle; a woman can 
always manage him.” 

“No,” says she; “I’m afraid I can’t trust you. 
You Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlantic 
expect altogether too much froma woman. You 
will always be falling in love with her. See those 
two dear little geese over there drinking down tea 
and burning words. I fear it is a verv bad case. 
Why can't one of you be friends with a woman 
without wanting to own her? A wise old Eng- 
lish lady said to me once only angels and good 
Frenchmen know how to be friends with a wo- 
man.” 

He started a little. Could it be that this sweet, 
ingenuous young widow, looking at him quite se- 
riously over her teacup, was the woman he had 
been searching for ? 

“There are exceptions to all rules,” he said, 
as lightly as he could. 

“Meaning me?” she asked, laughing a frank, 
friendly laugh. 

“Meaning me. You see, I’m a sworn enemy 
to matrimony; I believe it is decidedly de trop, 
and that sort of thing; and evidently, though I 
know it sounds cheeky in me to say it, the arti- 
cle you are looking for—” 

“I’m not sure’m in need of it,” she returned, 
giving him her cup. 

“But you won’t refuse it? Friendship, as the 
world goes, is far too unstable a thing even to 
create negation.” : 

“Then you.think my friendship would be un- 
stable? Isn’t that rather too bad ?” 

“No; quite the contrary; you would be an 
exception. But I only meant that our friend- 
ship, if you will allow me to fancy it accomplish- 
ed, for the sake of argument, would have no re- 
strictions.” 

“Could you call anything which had no re- 
strictions a fact ?” } 

“Precisely. And that is what I wished you to 
understand.” 

“Under those terms, then,” she said, “I think 
I can consent with safety. And if I cut you on 
the street some day, you will not feel offended ?” 

“No; only hurt.” 

And whether it was because he was hand- 
some, or she was flattered, or because she 
thought he was amusing, she gave him her num- 
ber and asked him to. call. 

Clayton went home filled with the sweet con- 
sciousness of success. At last he had found the 
woman he had been looking for, and the great 
experiment of his life was about to begin. So 
he lit a cigarette, and sat down comfortably to 
think about her. There was no reason in the 
world, he thought, why he should not think about 
her as often as he liked. If he were going to 
marry her, of course it would be quite different. 
Then certain questions of expediency and of suc- 
cess or failure would arise to torment him. But 
as it was, he thought of her very much as he 
might of the Apostle John, or St. Cecilia, or any 
other bit of defunct holiness. The only effect of 
his meditations about her would be to make him 
understand her better, aud bring their minds into 
a closer union. : 

And in the next few weeks he called upon her 
very diligently, and one day, when he fancied she 
was-in an unusually sympathetic mood, he pro- 
pounded, with many misgivings, his scheme. But 
instead of snubbing him, as he half expected she 
might, she accepted the idea quite enthusias- 
tically. 

“It will be so delightfully puzzling to every- 
body!” she said. “I rather think I shall erjoy 
being a social enigma. Fancy how wretched all 
the old women over their tea, and the men at the 
clubs, will be about it! And remember, you are 
always to pay me the greatest possible attention 
before people.” 

“ Are you quite sure you realize the gravity of 
all this?” he asked, a little perplexed by her at- 
titude. 

She laughed. “I don't fancy,” she said, “a 
woman of twenty-eight is apt to be wholly blind 
to her own interest. You may accept that as a 
compliment, if you like. I will be quite as frank 
with you, Mr. Clayton, as you have been with me. 
I meant what I said the other day about the im- 
possibility of being friends with an Anglo-Saxon, 
but I think you are different. I don’t wish to 
marry—I know more about that even than you 
do—neither do I like a woman fora friend. Com- 
prenez-vous? You said a little while ago that a 
woman without any illusions was unbearable. I 
hope I haven’t shocked you. Please consider all 
mine lie along the path of friendship. I accept 
seriously your friendship, and I give you mine. 
See? And I am willing to let you into as much 
of my inner life as will be necessary for you to 
know to understand me. The only condition I 
shall make is absolute secrecy, not because I 
wish this affair to degenerate into a vulgar in- 
trigue, for that would disgust me, but because 
we are not iron, my friend, and no one can see 
the end of a road on which he starts in this life. 

What you say about preserving certain illusions 
about each other is also quite true, and I shall do 


what I can, without being hypocritical, to keep 
the dark side of my character from you, as I shall 
expect you to keep yours from me. And now,” 
she added, “I think I have made rather a long 
speech for a woman, and you will please go away 
and let me think it all over. You see I am going 
to be quite free with you,” she said, laughing, and 
letting him hold her slim, cool hand, “ and send 
you away whenever I don’t want you. But you 
are to understand by that that I shall expect. you 
to give me the opportunity very often, and I shall 
always be at home to you when you call. Good- 
by.” 

“ Good-by—Mrs. Carrington,” he said. “I hope 
I sha’n’t make you sorry for having said that.” 

He had been conscious of an odd wish to call 
her Violet, as he stood there holding her hand, 
which had made him hesitate over her name, and 
he laughed at the absurdity of the thing as he 
walked home. 

“She was certainly frank with me,” he thought. 
The idea even occurred to him that what she had 
said might be construed into her acceptance of 
him as a utility. But then the consciousness 
that you are a necessity to a pretty woman is not 
unpleasant to most men. 

But in whatever way Violet looked upon him, 
she certainly accepted his friendship with the 
greatest cordiality and kindness. He began to 
consume a prodigious number of cups of tea in 
her pretty drawing-room, and paid her most 
marked attention at balls and parties. Indeed, 
the hinted that she liked to have him dance with 
her. 

“You really do waltz unusually well,” she said, 
“and you are not eternally reversing one, like 
most men here. I have gotten rather out of the 
habit of reversing.” 

“TI always told myself,” he returned, “that I 
must be prepared to make certain sacrifices.” 

“You have evidently told yourself that our in- 
timacy has gotten beyond the stage of compli- 
ments,” she replied. 

“Tt would be very useless if it had not.” 

“Yet one does not always like useful things 
best.” 

“So you really have the bad taste to prefer 
sugar-plums to tonics,” he says. “I shall be 
charmed to administer them. Shall I begin on 
your gown or yourself ?” 

“On my gown. My person is altogether be- 
yond my own control; I am responsible to my- 
self for my gown. Do you think it fetching ?” 

“Men say it is lovely—you see how I listen 
when my friend is talked over—and women say 
nothing, but look.” 

“T hope you didn’t invent that. But you— 
you see I insist on particularizing—do you like 
it? I thought of you when I put it on.” 

“Tf you told me you selected it with reference 
to me, I should consider you charming in a calico 
frock. . But now—ah, well, why should one say 
everything one feels ?” 

“Now I am satisfied,” she said, giving him a 
glance out of those dangerous eyes as he put his 
arm about her slender waist. 

“ How flat all that little talk would have sound- 
ed between a husband and wife !’”” he said to him- 
self; ‘‘one or the other would have been sure to 
have uttered some vulgar truism, and turned the 
whole thing into a squabble.” 

But for all this fine soliloquizing, and though 
he told himself he ought to be the happiest man 
in the world, he had to confess that this scheme 
was working out its own failure. Still, he did not 
honestly think it had been his fault, neither could 
he discover that Violet had been lacking in any 
essential particular. She had certainly been sym- 
pathetic and candid with him in the extreme. 
The extent, indeed, of some of her mental dis- 
closures had made him wonder a little. But he 
felt that their intimacy had gone as far as it 
could, and was, so to speak, at a dead-lock ; the 
inner sanctuary of her soul would always be shut 
off by a veil, which she would never lift to him 
as a friend. : 

The talk which they created in society annoyed 
him extremely, as he was a sensitive man, and 
made him feel, when he met her out, as if he were 
performing for the benefit of somebody else ; but 
it was the effect on himself which distressed him 
most. There was always, even in his happiest 
moments with her, a feeling of disappointment, 
something expected and not realized, which puz- 
zied him. Then, too, that indefinite lack of 
something of which he had. always been con- 
scious began to narrow into a definite want. 
Even his rooms, after he had been with her, seem- 
ed to have lost that air of bachelor comfort which 
they had ever possessed; and there was a cer- 
tain large plush carved easy-chair beside his fire, 
in which he constantly saw, in spite of himself, a 
perfectly dressed figure, with a head which was 
neither golden nor brown, but a little of both, and 
a pair of the daintiest feet in the world crossed 
on his fender. One day when he was in a par- 
ticularly sentimental frame of mind he told her 

of this, and said, allowing himself to look into 
her eyes, that he always called it her chair. 

“Now really that’s uncommonly friendly of 
you,” she said, softly. “I shall come to your 
rooms some afternoon with my aunt, and see how 
I like my throne.” 

“ But you mustn’t expect to transfer it,” he re- 
turned. “That is the only piece of furniture I 
own which I couldn’t do without.” 

The climax was reached when he entered her 
drawing-room one afternoon, and found a man 
noted for his success with women sitting calm- 
ly on the sofa opposite her with an at-home sort 
of air. He was startled, troubled, but he felt 
that his intimacy warranted a little rudeness, so 

he quietly sat down and determined to wait his 
—— and learn what he must prepare him- 
or ‘ 


“Don’t you think Mr. St. Mark very charm- 
ing?” she asked, innocently, after her visitor had 
departed, settling herself back in her chair and 
folding her hands, as she usually did when she 
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prepared to talk to him. “I think he is the 
cleverest man I know.” 

“Do you really 2?” he returned, poking the fire 
intently, with his back turned towerd her. “I 
suppose it must be my obtuseness, but I confess 
I never discovered anything particularly brilliant 
in him myself. A man’s stupidity, as a rule, 
doesn’t dawn on one till one gets to know him in- 
timately.” 

“You say that as if you expected me te. dis- 
pute it,” she says, watching him still at the fire 
business, with her head a little on one side, 
and an odd, half tender, half mischievous smile 
on her pretty fave. “I can’t just yet. Perha 
when I come to know Mr. St. Mark better, I shall 
be able to. He is very well off, isn’t he?” 

“Much better than I am—every way.” 

“That may be truthful, but I don’t quite see 
the necessity for the comparison. These sudden 
admissions of defect are rather startling when 
one is not prepared for them.” 

“Does he often come here?” he asked, sud- 
denly, turning from the fire and forcing himself 
to look at her. 

Her large eyes flashed a little. “I don’t re- 
member that there was anything said in our 
arrangement about whom I should receive in my 
house,” she said. “I hope he will come often. 
He certainly is very grateful for what he re. 
ceives, and I have never known him to be rude.” 


“Tell me,” he says, quickly, ignoring her de- _ 


fiance, “you are not going to marry him?” — 

There was a beseeching ring in his voice which 
touched her, and his face was so intense. 

“Does it trouble you?” she asked, softly, 
watching him. “Ah, no! rest yourself easy, my 
friend. Mr. St. Mark from the angle of a friend 
is very well, but Mr. St. Mark from the angle of a 
husband would be—pouf!” and she blew a little 
kiss from the tips of her white fingers. 

“ Don’t you think that it was a little unkind,” 
she went on, still in that low tone which he liked 
best, “to accuse me-of intentions which—which 
would have been a breach of faith to you?” 

“Violet, you are an angel!” cried the young 
man, excitedly. 

“Take care, my friend,” she says, quietly. 
“That rather borders on the dangerous, doesn’t 
it? And I don’t remember that I ever asked you 
to call me by my first name.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he returned, penitently. 
“T have no right, I know, to come nearer to you 
than you wish me; but I always think of you as 
Vi—by your first name.” 

“Then think of me so always,” she says, 
tremulously, with her eyes downcast. “ And go 
away now, please, Harold ;” and his name seemed 
to come spontaneously from her lips, as though 
from some force beyond her own control. 

Clayton went out with his head in a whirl, but 
by the time he had reached his own rooms his 
ideas began to arrange themselves somewhat. 
He felt that the time for mental shillyshallying 
was past, and that, however painful the result 
might be, he must come to a definite understand- 
ing with himself concerning his feelings toward 
Violet. So he sat down by that fire by whose 
soft light he had so often conjured up her image, 
and began to put himself through a merciless set 
of questions. 

Why was he pained to see St. Mark talking 
with her? Because he was jealous. Who was 
he jealous about? Violet. And his heart leap- 
ed as he remembered her soft voice saying, “ Then 
think of me so always.” Why was he jealous 
about Violet? He waited some time before he 
could bring himself to answer this last, but at 
length he forced himself to reply. Because he 
was in love with her. 

But he had a much more difficult question to 
ask himself, and one to which it would be im- 
possible for him to make a categorical answer, 
namely, did Violet love him? With the excep- 


- tion of her little speech to-night, he could not 


recall a single remark which could be construed 
into an admission of tenderness, and even that 
wight have been quite as much the expres- 
sion of friendship as of affection. He was very 
much ashamed. And yet he asked himself if, 


after all, the power to recognize so much. soul -' 


beauty in a fellow-mortal, and a_ particularly 
pretty fellow-mortal,.so to be brought. into: un- 
conscious stibjection, was not more-a sign .of 
strength than of weakness. It was simply'that 
his soul had refused to subject itself to his chains 
of theory, and had: perfected itself, even against. 
his will, by love. Still, he was a good deal fright- 
ened at the situation, and I think the thqught 
that he must confess to this woman, who respect- 
ed him so highly, that he had been weak enough 
to fall in love with her, was: hardest of all for 
him. _ It is certainly nota pleasant thing to have 
to acknowledge one’s self beaten in one’s own 
game, or to confess yourself morally weaker 
than the woman you love, with the chance of be- 
ing rejected and despised. Nevertheless, partly 
because he felt himself incapable of carrying on 
this horrid hypocrisy any farther, and partly be- 
cause the certainty of failure even would } be pref- 
erable to this terrible uncertainty, he determined 
to ask her to marry him on the first opportunity. 

His declaration, however, was hurried on by 
his coming unannounced into her drawing-room 
one evening and finding her with her face buried 
in her handkerchief. 

She raised her eyes as he entered, and he saw 
that she had been crying. “Good heavens!” he 
cried, “ what has happened? Don’t look so dis- 
tressed, or I shall go mad. Tell me what has hap- 
pened, Violet—tell me!” - 

She calmed herself with a great effort as she 
saw him, and rising, said, rather coldly: “It is 
nothing I can tell you, Mr. Clayton. Each of us, 
I suppose, has trials which it would be impossi- 
ble for the other to share in or understand. I 
fancied we comprehended that. Perhaps I was 
grieving over my past, or troubled about my fu- 
ture. There is surely enough sorrow in either 
direction to make one cry. You may consider 
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either the case, if you wish. But I think you 
transgressed, just again, with my name.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, stiffly. “Idare 
say when I get into the habit of seeing you cry- 
ing I shall be able to control my feelings better.” 

“Tf you had gone to the trouble of aunouncing 
yourself, perhaps you would not have been sub- 
jected to the affliction,” she returned, meanly. 

“That is a fault, however, which I can partly 
rectify by going now,” he replied, moving toward 
the door. 

“No,” she says, weakly, “don’t go. Is it quite 
the best means of comforting one you are aware 
of to say nasty things to them ?” 

“ All my modes of comforting seem to meet 
with the same success,” he answers, gloomily. 

“Are your resources exhausted ?” she asks, 
presently, smiling at him a little, “or shall-I 
consider that you think your presence ought to 
be enough for my happiness ?” 

“Don’t make fun of me!” returns the young 
man, sternly. “ You may be the stronger of us 
—I dare say you are—but remember, my fall, if 
it be a fall to you, is not my fault.” 

But she does not quail beneath his gaze as he 
stands before the fire looking down at her. 

“ And am I to lose you, my friend?” she says, 
sadly. “ Well, perhaps it is best. Iam a great 
believer in the fitness of things. Our partner- 
ship has been very pleasant, but you are free— 
you remember what I said about that ?—and if 
you feel yourself unsafe, it is I who bid you go.” 

“Are you quite sure you do right to despise 
me?” he said, slowly. ‘Wait a second. I ad- 
mit that I have failed, and that I love you; but 
is it strange to you that I should? It is not to 
me. My soul needed you for its completion, and 
it absorbed you in spite of me. Do you under- 
stand? I say in spite of me! Thank God, you 
cannot take that away from me! Is it singular 
that a man should not be able to make himself 
over, at thirty-three, for a theory? Women may 
have the power to assimilate and not become at- 
tached; I have not. I do not hesitate to say— 
yes, I am proud to say—I love you. I love you 
now, and shall love you always. You cannot help 
that any more than youcan help being beautiful.” 

“ And I,” she said, suddenly, raising that sweet 
face, full of womanly love and purity, and letting 
those eyes, tear-dimmed and beautiful, speak for 
her—“do you think I can let the truest man I 
have ever known so cruelly misunderstand me? 
Look! I can humble myself in the dust before 
you, and tell you why I was crying. When I 
first met you you only amused me. Then I be- 
gan tolike you. Then you pro your scheme 
tome. You know what I said about that. I had 
had enough of marriage, God knows, to an old 
man I hated, and I thought this would be just 
what I was wishing for, giving me companionship 
and leaving me free. Ah, well! we have both 
made a mistake. Is it too late?” 

He had stood quite apathetic when she began ; 
but when he came to understand her drift, when 
he heard that question come trembling from those 
lips so sweet and kissable, he took ‘a quick little 
step toward her, and caught both her hands in his. 

“Violet,” he cried, “do you mean that you 
could possibly get on with me as a husband ?” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t,” she said, charmingly ; 
“but I’m willing to try.’ And you must call me 
Violet as often as ever you can.” 
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By MAX O’RELL. 








THE FRENCH IN LOVE. 

Turre is probably no being in whom the bump 
of amativeness is more developed than it is in 
the Frenchman. The poor fellow must love; he 
cannot help it. 

At twelve years of age he is deeply in love 
with a little girl he has met with her mamma in 
one of the public gardens of the town, and to 
whom he prettily lifts his hat before beginning a 
game of ball or hide-and-seek. He does not de- 
clare his love. In the distance he throws rapt- 
urous kisses at “ her’; when near, he casts down 
his eyes and looks silly. He dreams that his lit- 
tle lady-love is being carried off by some mis- 
creant, that he comes to her rescue, saves her, 
throws himself at her feet, and declares himself 
her slave forever. 


At fifteen, he loves a portly matron of some 


forty summers, to whom he sends anonymous 
verses. He loves in silence once more. Like 
Fortunio, in Alfred de Musset’s celebrated come- 
dy, he loves too much to say whom he loves, and 
would die without telling her name. 

From eighteen to twenty he loves public char- 
acters. Actresses have drawers full of poetical 
effusions addressed to them by the upper forms 
of our public schools. 

At twenty—well, at twenty, the less we speak 


of what he-loves the better, 7 faut que jeunesse 


se passe, say the French as an excuse. The best 
excuse, however, that can be advanced in his 
favor is that his education, as I have attempted 
to explain in one of these papers, does not pre- 
pare him for manhood. Indeed, the French boy’s 
change from youth to manhood is like a shooting 
of rapids. He has never known what it is to be 
free; how can he be expected, as a rule, to make 
use of liberty the first time he is thrown 
into the world? The break is sudden, a plunge 
that often threatens a capsize. . 
From twenty to twenty-five he seldom marries. 
When he does, he often makes a iance. He 
_ has noticed a pretty little milliner passing every 
day at the same place. He has admired her; 
by-and-by he follows her, proposes matrimony, 
and marries her. The parents at first grumble, 
will have nothing to do with the young couple 
for some time, and generally relent on the arrival 
of the first baby. 
As a rule, the Frenchman does not marry be- 
fore he has reached the age of thirty. From 
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thirty to thirty-five is the age at which he takes 
the great step. 

Old bachelors are not impervious to Cupid’s 
darts." You often see Frenchmen entering the 
holy estate for the first time at fifty or sixty. Their 
decided love for good cookery and white linen 
frequently beguiles them into marrying their 
cook or laundress. These are the brides often 
led to the altar by retired officers, and installed 
in apartments in some suburb of Paris. 

The Frenchman has this characteristic feature 
in common with men of all countries: each time 
that he loves, it is forever. When crossed in 
love, he seldom goes the length of committing 
suicide. He does not go in for such extreme 
measures; he generally prefers resorting to 
homeopathy ; he loves “another.” Like cures 
like: similia similibus curantur. 

In love-making the Frenchman is often a come- 
dian. He does not, however, always know it; he 
is deceived. He will swear that if she does not 


_ accept him he will throw himself into the river. 


He does not believe a word of it, nor does she; 
but, all the same, she likes to hearit. ‘‘ He loves 
her as no one ever loved a woman” ; and these 
time-honored platitudes sound fresh and sweet 
to the French woman’s ears as if they were of her 
lover’s own composition. Perhaps he has heard 
these expressions before; perhaps he has not; 
they come naturally to him. A writer has 
called this posing—‘a sort of play between sex- 
es, where man assumes those airs calculated to 
disturb'woman’s peace of mind, and where she re- 
sembles an angel condescending to visit this poor 
earth to dally a few months with this adorer.” 
This is not flirtation, for in France a man never 
pays to a woman “attention without intention.” 
It is the comedy of love, and those who play in 
_it think of matrimony—of some sort or other. 

Flirtation is not a French pastime. A few 
married women may indulge in it, but girls, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, never do. A 
woman who flirted would pass in France for gid- 
dy, not to say fast; she knows her countrymen 
too well for that. She is aware, when she co- 
quettes with them, what she is exposing herself 
to. A French novelist has aptly compared the 
game of flirtation to a popular sport among Mex- 
ican riders, which consists of riding full speed 
at a yawning precipice, the horse being stopped 
abruptly on the very brink. The zest of the 
amusement. is in each case derived from the 
avoidance of a catastrophe by the closest possi- 
ble shave. If French girls felt inclined for a lit- 
tle flirtation, how could they indulge in it? Good 
heavens! What would her mother and father 
say if they saw her taking a walk by herself dur- 
ing the day—if it came to their knowledge that 
a young man had actually dared to whisper words 
of love into her ear before he had laid bare his 
heart and made a clear statement of his finances 
to them in the first place? Even when he has 
obtained the consent of the parent, and his visits 
to the house where his fiancée resides are per- 
mitted, _ young couple are not allowed to see 
each other even for a moment without the pres- 
ence of a third party, and the little intimacies 
and endearments which in England are deemed 
harmless, are in France rigorously banished and 
forbidden. The pleasant operation familiar to 
English lovers by the term of “spooning” is ab- 
solutely unknown to courtship as practised in 
France. What would you think of the young lady 
in Victorien Sardou’s comedy of Les Vieux Gar- 
gons, who, finding herself alone with her lover— 
a lover to whom she is engaged to be married— 
reproaches him with on ventured into her 
presence when he knew that her parents were out, 
and that-she was alone at home? 

““ Nest-ce pas que c’est bon d’étre ensemble !” 
pleads the young man. 

“Je nat pas dit que ce ne fit pas bon,” replies 
the young lady, in neat epigrammatic style ; “j'ai 
dit que ce n’était pas bien.” © 

is declaration of the young girl is always re- 
ceived by the audience by a round of:applause, in- 
tended, partly no doubt, for the nicety of M. Sar- 
dou’s language, but chiefly for the very correct 
sentiments of the affectionate yet indignant fiancée. 

As soon as two young French people are in 
love they want to die, unless their parents imme- 
diately consent to their. marriage, which is very 
seldom the case. Well, to wish to die under 
these circumstances is a trifle irrational, but love 
and reason seldém go together.. Of course they 
never do die They live all the while, and are al- 
most inclined to think that, in love matters, plain 
sailing is not so sweet or so romantic as obstacles 
to overcome. What lovely letters crossed love 
suggests to them! letters invariably written at 
midnight—French lovers never write by day. 
Midnight, “when all is in around them.” 
Letters full of “ Allis known, we are lost! What 
will become of us? Ah! forget me as soon as 
you can ; we shall never be each other’s. As for 
me, I shall die of it, I know I shall. Then you 
will marry another woman. I will pray in hea- 
ven for your happiness. Perhaps now and then 
you will come to the cemetery and lay a bunch of 
violets on my tomb. You know, beloved one, 
that violets are my favorite flowers. You won’t 
forget that, will you? 1 weep, I weep, and I weep. 
Farewell.” And this shiver-giving letter, how to 
post it the following day? The poor child can- 
not go out alone. The. house-maid is coaxed and 
bribed. She becomes the confidante. She posts 
the letter, receives the answer, and plays the part 
of Mercure galant. 

Cupid may delight in mystery, but this is not 
business, However, things come right in time, as 
we shall presently see. 

When the Frenchman in love has an opportu- 
nity of making a viva voce declaration to the mis- 
tress of his heart, he generally sets about it in 
theatrical fashion. He goes down on his knee. 
Now a man, except he be very young, with irre- 
proachable features, can scarcely afford to do 
this; he runs a thousand risks of appearing ri- 
diculous and showing his little defective points. 
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While he is on his feet, that small bald spot on 
the very top of his head is not noticeable, and 
the unpicturesque male attire of the nineteenth 
century looks well enough. But let a man, who 
is no longer a slim Apollo, get down on his knee, 
and pour passionate protestations to a woman 
with the slightest sense of the ridiculous, and I 
maintain he is running a risk of killing what lit- 
tle tender sentiment she may have for him. His 
face is red, or perhaps purple, with the unwonted 
exertion and excitement as he warms to his sub- 
ject; out of this red face gleam two eyes that 
show all their white. All the time the little de- 
mon of observation may take the inventory of all 
these blemishes. No, no; a man should not al- 
low a woman to contemplate him in such a servile 
attitude. He should not abdicate his dignity in 
going on his knees to implore favors that the dear 
ellow is probably destined to pay enough for. 

All this puts me in mind of a play of Emile 
Augier, in which an aristocratic lady relates how 
she was saved from a foolish entanglement of her 
affections by her lover going down on his knees 
and declaring his passion. He had on his nose 
a little wart, which at ordinary times was scarce- 
ly noticeable, but as the poor fellow grew more 
and more carried away by his fervor, redder and 

‘redder grew this innocent little excrescence, till 
at last the comicality of the thing struck her, and 
she could not help bursting out laughing. “That 
wart saved me!” she exclaims, to the delight of 
her lady friends on the stage and of the audience. 

Let us now come to matrimony. I have al- 
ready said that young people in France cannot 
marry without their parents’ consent, and that at 
no matter what age. However, when a man is 
over twenty-five and a girl over twenty-one, they 
may compel their parents to give them that con- 
sent. This extreme measure is very seldom re- 
sorted to, for it has to take the form of a sum- 
mons through a notary; but relentless parents 
sometimes wish to receive such summonses, in 
order to be able one day to tell their children, in 
case the match should prove an unhappy one, 
that they wash their hands of it. As soon as the 
young lover is accepted by the girl’s parents he 
is received in the family, not, however, on terms 
of intimacy as in England. He pays frequent 
but official visits, brings presents to the young 
lady, many of which afford him the opportunity 
of conveying to her a little billet-douz. The day 
before the wedding he brings the corbeille ; that 
is to say, a casket containing valuable presents 
of lace, jewelry, etc. The contract of marriage, 
settling money matters, is signed before a notary 
and in the presence of the relations and the most 
intimate friends of the bride and bridegroom. As. 
a rule, they are married by the mayor of the town 
on that day. Thé real wedding is a religious 
ceremony that takes place the following day in 
the morning. People with the little pretension 
to style have for many years followed the Eng- 
lish fashion of going away for the honey-moon as 
soon as ‘the wedding breakfast is over. But 
twelve or fourteen years ago such was not the 
practice; high and low spent their wedding-day 
much alike; that is to say, as the lower middle 
classes still do. 

This is how the eventful day is passed. 

The morning is like the proverbial April one, 
all smiles and tears. The process of:the elab- 
orate toilet is interrupted at every moment by 
tender embraces. Mamma, between the pauses 
of the petticoats, must clasp her dear Fifine in 
her arms, and listen to her assurances that “she 
can never, never be so happy as she has been 
with her dear petite mére,” at any rate, not hap- 
pier. But neither tears nor embraces have hin- 
dered the little white-robed figure from being 
decked very effectively. At last all are quite 
ready, and the bridegroom having arrived, the 
bridal party sets out for church, the bride and 
her father occupying the first carriage, and the 
bridegroom and his future mother-in-law the sec- 
ond. The friends follow, and in this order the 
little procession marches up to the altar. . The 
service is followed by a short address to the hap- 
py pair—a sermon on matrimony by .one who 
knows nothing about it. This being duly admin- 
istered, the company proceed to the vestry, and 
no sooner are they there than mamma falls again 
on the neck of her sweet child, and again gives 
way to her feelings. Indeed, by. this time the 
event is felt to be a great one all round, and one 
that demands much outlet for the feelings. Every- 
body kisses everybody else, and there is a general 
chorus -of*felicitations. The next item in the 
P me is the wedding breakfast, a simple 
affair given in the family appartement to the 
members of the family only. If the father lives 
in Paris, and his purse will admit of the car- 
riages. being retained all day, the bridal party 
drive to the Bois de Boulogne or Vincennes to 
pass the afternoon, but this time the young couple 
are not separated, and mamma has to hand her 
daughter over for the first tée-d-téte with Adolphe. 
It is awful to think of, but she has to bear it. 
The most festive part of the day’s proceedings 
comes in the shape of a dinner and ball at a great 
restaurant. To this entertainment acquaintances 
to the number of a hundred or two are frequent- 
ly invited. - Of course, in the case of a bride 
taken from a home large enough to admit of it, 
this takes place in her parents’ rooms. At mid- 
night, when all are engaged in the whirl of a 
waltz, Fifine is discreetly led away from the bail- 
room by her mother and an old lady of standing 
of the family, but not before the bridegroom has 
had a whispered intimation of her departure 
from the lips of the lady who is now signed and 
sealed his mother-in-law. 

This last part of the comedy is the most sol- 
emp of all. Arrived in the home which is to be 
her daughter’s abode henceforth, of course the 
dear soul cannot help feeling moved once more, 
and this time terribly. The process of the morn- 
ing’s toilet is reversed to the same accompani- 
ment of tears and embraces. The honor of tak- 
ing off the garter is claimed by the old lady (gen- 
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erally an aunt of the bride). Adolphe, punctual 
to the whispered rendezvous given him in the 
ball-room, arrives, and it is mamma who comes to 
open the door to him. This scene may be more 
easily imagined than described. The moment is 
awful for all concerned. The poor mother throws 
herself into her son-in-law’s arms, and, with all 
the fervor of her heart, exhorts him to take care 
of the treasure she has handed over to him, and 
make her life a bed of roses. And—she goes. 

Now there is something to be said in favor of 
all these proceedings; they enable matrimonial 
life to begin with courtship. 

However this may be, Adolphe and Fifine are 
happy at last, and now we will take leave of them 
and wish them long happiness and prosperity. 





BAR HARBOR, 


Bar Harsor, on the island of Mount Desert, 
has become in the last few years one of the best 
known, most popular, and, during the season, 
most crowded watering-places of the country. 
Its dozen large hotels, from Rodick’s down, are 
crowded throughout the whole summer, ' Its cot- 
tages, or villas, which encircle the town, repre- 
sent the best society of New York, Newport, and 
Philadelphia. From June to the middle of Sep- 
tember its streets and drives are thronged by the 


gayvly dressed migratory butterflies of the world ~ 


of fashion, airing their silken wings in the cool 
sunshine of the Maine coast after comparative 
inactivity during the winter of the big cities. 

The popularity of the place is due primarily to 
its climate, which is cool, bracing, and never un- 
pleasantly warm. The picturesqueness of the 
‘coast, the next great attraction, has long been a 
subject of song and story. The landscapes and 
seascapes are numberless and quaintly varied. 
The Porcupines, a group of islands on the north- 
east side, have been washed by the sea into many 
novel nooks along their rocky shore lines. On 
one side of Mount Desert the. ocean stretches, 
grand in all lights; on the other side are islands, 
rocky channels, and a picturesque combination 
of sea and shore that WiLt1am Brack would de- 
light in. From Bar Harbor the drives to Great 
Head, Otter Cliffs, or other notable spots on the 
sea line, pass through dense woods heavily grown 
with firs, pines, and the varied arborescence of 
the Maine country. The drives, through their 
loneliness and picturesqueness, are greatly in fa- 
vor among horseback parties, and riding and 
driving constitute two of the chief recreations of 
the summer inhabitants, 

The picturesque bits of rock and shore are so 
numerous that the few can scarcely be mention- 
ed without injustice to the many which are omit- 
ted. The enterprising visitor to Bar Harbor, par- 
ticularly if he have a companion of the gentler 
sex if possible to aid him in his explorations, can 
discover for himself'a whole catalogue of nooks, 
each well worthy of the artist’s pencil, and all un- 
known to fame. The sketches surrounding the 
central view in this number of the Wegkty illus- 
trate a few of the better known of the sub- 
‘sidiary attractions. If one should industriously 
endeavor to visit every place of artistic interest 
in and about Mount Desert, he would find at the 
end of the season that while he had enjoyed a 
long list of charming excursions, the list was not 
half completed. It is a very pleasant life. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, in her book Bar Harbor Days 
has very cleverly caught the color and the atmos- 
phere of it, and written a quaint little volume 
which uppeals with close interest to any one who 
has ever been there. 

The bay throughout the season is crowded with 
yachts. There are sail-yachts- and steam-yachts 
in. quantity, representing that large and luxurious 
family of summer mariners who spend the hot 
season in coasting along the New England shore 
and stopping at each inviting haven as long as 
they find it attractive. The bay is also frequent- 
ly favored by war ships, both of this country and 
others, and the presence of a man-of-war in the 
bay lends an invariable impetus to social enter- 
tainments largeand small. Entertaining is gener- 
al. The cottagers vie with each other all summer 
in afternoon and evening parties of all the vari- 
eties known, and these, with the formal calling, 
make the social burden almost as heavy as in 
town. This state of affairs is quite a departure 
from the methods of the Bar Harbor of ten years 
ago, as informality and flannel dresses then held 
supreme sway. The change is not altogether en- 
joyed by the early summer settlers. 

Sailing, rowing, and canoeing are very general- 
ly pursued. The canoe is the most popular 
means of aqueous transportation. It will turn 
with even greater certainty than the worm if in- 
cautiously trodden upon, and the ability to navi- 
gate a canoe, and above all to paddle your in- 
amorata about with you, is a degree of distinction 
which cannot be too highly estimated. among 
timorous landlubbers. The canoe trip is the 
natural outgrowth of the moonlight ramble along 
the cliff, or of “rocking” excursions along shore, 
and any youthful hearts which can withstand the 
softening influences of all of these are either tor- 
pid in action, or galvanized India-rubber in ma- 
terial. Canoeing is the most charming of sports. 
As Mrs. Haragisons says: “I have heard people 
say this motion of a canoe over'a sea of glass at 
moonrise at Mount Desert is like nothing that 
ever was on sea or land, and I endorse them. 
Skimming the water as a sea-gull skims it, rest- 
ing in exquisite indolence upon a deer-skin in 
the bottom, hearing the paddle dip with rhyth- 
mic regularity, breathing the mingled salt and 
balm of the transparent air, seeing the moon 
rise, her silver track crossed and recrossed by 
silhouettes of silent voyagers like us, higher and 
higher, till the dark mountain-sides are flooded 
with her light. Is it a wonder that the canoeist 
amid such susroundings is content to bid fare- 
well to prudence, remonstrance, inemory? He is, 
which is enough,” 
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THE OCTOBER FEST, MUNICH, BAVARIA.—[See Pace 743.] 


‘ 1. At the Shooting Galleries. 2. Fish and Sausage Venders. 8. A Cigar Stand. 4, 5, and 6.—Peasant Characters. 7. Assembly Grounds. 8. Munich’s Adopted Bacchus. 
9. Broiling Fish. 10, The Merry-go-round. 11. A Tyrolese Character. 
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THE PIEDMONT EXPOSITION, ATLANTA, GEORGIA.—Arrer 4 Sketcu sy Horace Braptxy.—[See Pace 


THE PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY—THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. CLEVELAND VIEWING THE ILLUMINATION OF THE BRICKER NATURAL GAS WELL.-—(Seex Pacz 750.) 
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FIRING A GAS WELL. 


Or the very remarkable illuminations prepared 
for greeting President CirveLanD at the West 
none was more original and striking than the one 
at Grapeville, near Pittsburgh, sketched in this 
number of the WEEKLY. As the President’s train 
stopped near the Bricker Well the natural gas was 
allowed to escape through a pipe prepared for 
the purpose, and was lighted with a rocket. The 
flame shot about forty feet above the tall pipe, 
and a grayish luminous cloud stretched on a level 
beyond. Mr. and Mrs. CLeveLanp viewed the novel 
sight from the rear platform of their train. 





A SUDDEN SENSATION 

Of chilliness invading the backbone, followed by hot 
flushes and profuee perspiration, We all know these 
symptoms, if not by experience, from report. - What's 
the best thing on the programme? Quinine? A dan- 
gerous remedy, truly. Produces caries of the bones, 
only affords temporary relief. Is there no substitute? 
Assuredly, a potent but safe one—Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, a certain, speedy means of expelling from the 
system every trace of the virus of miasma. Use it 
promptly, persistently. The result—a cure is certain 
to follow the use of this beneficent restorative of 
health. Dyspepsia, liver complaint, nervous. ail. 
ments, rheumatism, and inactivity of the kidneys 
and bladder, are also among the maladies permanent- 
ly remediable through the genial aid of this whole- 
some botanic dicine, recc Jed by the medical 
fraternity. —{Adv.] 








A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 

A famous physician, many’ years ago, formu- 
lated a preparation which effected remarkable 
cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, etc., and 
from a small beginning there arose a large de- 
mand and sale for it, which has ever increased 
until, after generations have passed, its popularity 
has become world-wide.- The name of this cele- 
brated remedy is Cockir’s AntI-Bittous Pitts. 

To such travelled Americans as have hecome 
acquainted with the great merits of these Pills (so 
unlike any others), and who have ever since re- 
sorted to their use in cases of need, commendation 
is unnecessary. But to those who have not used 
them and have no knowledge of their wonderful 
virtues, we now invite attention. 

The use of these Pilla in the United States is 
already large. .Their virtues have never varied, 
and will stand the test of any climate. They are 
advertised#not in a flagrant manner, but mod- 
estly; for the great praise bestowed upon them 
by high authorities renders it unnecessary, even 
distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, 
unvarnished statements. 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious 
or liver trowble should bear in mind “ Cocke's 
Anti-Bitious Pitts,” and should ask for them of 
their druggist, and if he has not got them, insist 
that he should order them, especially for them- 
selves, of any wholesale dealer, of whom they 
ean be had. James Cocxite & Co., 4 Great 
Ormond Street, London, W. C., are the proprie- 


tors.—{ Adv. ] 








Ir you make it a rule to flavor all your cold drinks 
with ten or fifteen drops of Aneostura Bittres, you 
will keep free from Malaria and Summer Diseases, and 
have your digestive organs in good order. But be sure 
you get the genuine article manufactured only by 
J. G. B, Siegert & Sons.—( 4 dv. } 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Wixstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 


ens the gumsa, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

Oil has been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

hi with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

4, and is therefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent a 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers éverywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Jaan Horrs Maur Exreact, 

















THE FAVORITE 

TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 

Theg ime has the sig eof 

JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS POR THE U. S$. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 








MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stam Send 
for Price List of Butnts, ‘to 
J. F. W. Dormen, 217 Poet 
German 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


L 

W. D. Howells. 
N ODERN ITALIAN PORTS. Es- 
4 


says and Versions. By W. D. 
Howe tis. With Portraits. pp. 
viii, 370. 12mo, Half Cloth, 
Uncat Edges, Gilt Tops, $2.00. 


IL 
Author of 

“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

N UNKNOWN. COUNTRY. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Richly Illustrated 
by Freperick Nog: Parton. _ pp. 


x., 238. Square 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $2.50. 


lll 
Thomas W. Knox. 


fPHE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONGO. Adventures of Two 
Youths in a Journey with Henry 
M. Stanley “Through the Dark 
Continent.” By Tuomas W. Knox. 
Profusely Illustrated. pp. 464. 
Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$3.00. 


THOMAS W. KNOX’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO, $3.00. 
—THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE, $3.00.—THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA, $3.00.—THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘“‘ VIVIAN,” $2.50.—BOY TRAVELLERS IN 
THE FAR EAST. Profusely Illustrated. In Five 
Volumes. $3.00 a volume.—HUNTING ADVEN- 
TURES ON LAND AND SEA. In Two Volumes, 
$2.50 a volume. 


IV. 
Dr. William M. Taylor. 


HE SCOTTISH PULPIT FROM 
THE REFORMATION TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By Wittitam 
M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., Minister 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 





pp. 288. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. TAYLOR. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per Vol. 


DANIEL THE BELOVED. — DAVID, KING OF 
ISRAEL.—JOSEPH THE PRIME-MINISTER.— 
PETER THE APOSTLE. — MUSES THE LAW- 
GIVER.—PAUL THE MISSIONARY. Illustrated. 
—ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 

v. 
Howard Pyle’s Rose of Paradise. 


pe ROSE OF PARADISE. Being 
a Detailed Account of certain Ad- 
ventures that happened to Captain 

Jobn Mackra, in Connection with 

the famous Pirate, Edward Eng- 

land, in the Year 1720, off the Isl- 

and of Juanna, in the Mozambique 
Channel, writ by himself, and now 

for the first time published. By 
Howaxp Pyte. With Illustrations 


by the Author. pp. vi., 282. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 





VI. 
Author of 
* Leedle Yawcob Strauss.” 
) > genes BALLADS. By Cuaries 


Fotten Apawms. Illustrated by 


“Boz.” pp. 136. Post 8vo, Extra 
Cloth, $1.00. 
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HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
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CTs. 
Paddy at Home. By Baron E. De Mandat-Grancey. 20 
Madame’s Granddaughter. By Frances M. Peard. 15 
Machine Politics. By W. M. Ivins 
Diane de Breteuille. By Hubert E. H. J 
The Waters of Hercules. A Novel.... 
The Great World. By Joseph Hatton. ‘ 
Regimental Legends. By J. 8. Winter 25 
| A Book for the Hammock. By W. Clark Ruasell.. 20 
| The Guilty River. By Wilkie Collins 

| More True than Truthful. 






20 


spank ss uetael 2 
By Mrs. M. Clarke..... 20 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
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ae = on receipt of the price. ' 
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SHARP — ABLE IN STAYS. 








THE 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 


MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 





THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25e., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—II'd Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


a “SANITAS? == 





“The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 


The First Royuste in all Duelings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 
Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS”? Disinfecting Fiuid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. 

*“SSANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &. 

“SANITAS”? Crade Disinfecting Fiuid, 2 con- 
centrated form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 
luted with water for flushing drains, 


&c. 
“SANITAS”? Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, 


t of throat com- 

plaints, and ringworm. 

“ Sanitas” nee A Toilet al dry 
Soaps, &o,, &o. 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas”’ Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 55th street, N. Y. city. 
ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT & CO.’S 


WATER CRACKERS. 


T 
Easy of a Absolutely Pure. 
BENT & CO.,.Milton, Mass. 



























STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garmenis without ripping. Send for Circular and 





“FReoxens BITTERS,°*? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
: ualled for their medicinal 

‘or 


ufacturer and 
P. eo. Box 029. 


Fourth Book Ne. 4. 








OF THE 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


. Uniform in Size, , and Character of 

Contents with 1,2 and 8. y Old Tunes. It 

and Hymns with music 
ich are the followi 





in Four Parts, which ing: 
eed Peace hee There Tidings? — Autumn 
Dreaming—Awake, My Soul— Eve—Bring 


Flowers—Brooksid anadian Boat Song—Clang 
of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy it—Come 
to the Sea—Come Unto Him—Darby and Joan— 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore— ant 
Drum—Dublin Bay—Ehren on the Rhine— Ever be 
Happy—Exile of n—Falienis Thy Throne—Fire 
of Home—Flowers for the Brave—Forever and 
Forever—Forsaken Am I—Gentl 
Da: to Lena 


PPY, 
My Home—Heavil 

Come!—I'ma 
—I Would I Werea ay a es American 
Hymn Dance —Let Me Dream Again—Low- 
er "s a | cma en er Fl 
aret—My Nannie’s Awa’—Nursery —— . 
Wert Thou inthe Cauid Blast?—Old Tubal Cain— 


—Ossian's pee hae, rine Songs— 
"My Cot— Punchinello— 


no— 
of henge mg of Wonder—Thou'rt 


® be h 126 others not here 
and m appropriate Reading Matter. No leaf 


books for Homeor School. Two Hundred Songs 
ang Spann, Seen. 184 Pages, in each book. Same Size 
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THE Race FOR THE 12 Cur’ 


The WINNER COMING Home. ~ 


Tested and proved by 
over twenty-five years’ use 
in all parts.of the world, 
Attcocs’s Porous Ptas- 
ters have the endorsement 
of the highest medical and 
chemical authorities, aud 
millions of grateful patients 
who have been cured of dis- 
tressing ailments volunta- 
rily testify to their merits. 

A.icock’s Porous Pias 
TERS are purely vegetable. 
They are mild but effec- 
tive, sure and quick in their 
action, and ‘absolutely harm- 
less. 

Beware of imitations, and 
do not be deceived by mis- 
representations. 

Ask for ALtcock’s, and 
let no explanation. or solici- 
tation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 








THE BEST TEST OF SUCCESS IS SUCCESS. 
ALtcock’s Porous Piasrers never fail to give speedy proof of their efficacy as the best external 
remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affections, Strains, 


and all Local Pains. 





(Consiealtte KA '- 
DRESS FABRICS 


for Street and School Costumes. 


Plush and Velvet Novelties, 
French and English Cheviots, 
Fancy Plaids, ete. 


Broadway 4 9th ét. 


- IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

’ Finest and + rgd Meat-flavoring Stock for 

Sou Made Dishes, an ces, Annual sale, 
8,000,000 jars. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

An invaluable tonic. “Is a success and a boon 

for which nations —— feel grateful.”—See “ Med- 
ical Press,” ‘“‘ Lancet,” & 


Genuine only with the iii of Baron Liebig’s 
Si ‘Boron L = te wpe ye La iy — — 
ron Lie togra avin n large 
oe with A commeenion with Baron Licbig, 
the public are informed that the Liebig Company alone 
can offer the article with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of 
genuineness. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 To be had of all Storek ra, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole nts for the Un ted” States (whole- 
sale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, Lon- 
don, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 

. 4 TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 

Ne ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 

LAND. &CO. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 

N. CRITT SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
BOGLE & TYLES’ HISNER & MENDLESON CO, 








As an historical romance “ Ben-Hur” 
surpasses the glory of “‘ Ivanhoe.” — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


BEN-HUR: 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST, 
By LEW. WALLACE. 
New Eédition, from New Plates. 


552 pp. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


With this beautiful and rev- 
erent book you have lightened 
the burden of my daily life— 
President GaRFIELp. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





i? $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not u: the horses’ feet. Write Rerw- 
“eTzR’s Savery Rein Hower Co., Holly, Mich. 








ot of 
Skin & Scalp 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curioura Remepirs in their 

marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the ban ay and in curing torturin ng. Cue 
uring, itching, ne and edge ob, diseases of skin, 
scalp, and blood, with | 

Curttovra, the great Skin Cure, and Corioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, p from it, _ 
nally, and Curiovra Rrsor. vo, the new Blood Pu 
fier, internally, are a Ts cure for every form 4 
skin and blood disease, imples to scrofula. 
Cuttoura Remepirs are Mone y > —y the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifie: 

ia, ear: Price, ~ py Be. Repo 
VENT, DAP, Prepared e Porren Deve 
anp CHEMtoaL toi Boston, Maas. 7 

&@™ Send for “ How te Cure Skin Diseases.” 


‘Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 


using Curioura Menioatep Soar. 
FOR OIL. 

THE ONLY SATISFACTORY BURNER THERE 

IS ON THE MARKET. ENTIRELY NEW CON- 


STRUCTION. IT WILL FIT ANY LAMP. ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. A PERFECT AUTOMATIC EX- 
TINGUISHER DOES AWAY WITH BLOWING 
OUT THE LIGHT. 

LARGE, WHITE, STEADY LIGHT WITHOUT 
FLICKER. IT RESTS THE EYES 

LARGE STOCK NEW AND UNIQUE LAMPS FOR 
SALE. AT GREAT DISCOUNT—1 BARCLAY ST. 

RETAIL PRICE OF ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 
AND CHIMNEY, $1.25. LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
TO THE TRADE. : 


NEW YORK BRASS Co. 














Jere. Johnson, Jr., is aoe superb Lots in the 26th 
ward of Brook’ iyn,” at Bath Beach Junction, and at 
Woodside as cap Abn for $100 and woes. rd, payable $5 
and $10 th Beach 
Junction —_ Woodside Heigt “y r maps and 
ticket O Liberty at the se age JERE. JOHNSON, 
or agg York, and 393 

ton St., aoonin 


JHE OPIUM HABIT 








Book de. Du KAN (orwerly hy- 
Poreneet Buss 
De Quincy ite Petson Berson va - 








SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
SOUPS, 
GRAVIES, 
Fish, 


Remy at Mad- 
=, S brother 
eas 


May, 1851, HOT & COLD 
LEA rd PERRING EATS. 
that their sauce is am 

esteemed in 





Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


RMSTRONC BRACE! 





RES NORA vi SRN RE Et 
ELASTIC SUSPENDER WITHOUT RUBBER - 
> 2 | COMBINING COMFORT AND 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. ; 
Collection in all foreign countries. 








Catalogue. 
YON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 





CATARR = 
nme 4 t + its 
stamps. . H. Medical Co.. East Hampton, Conn, 








Rich—Per 


enjoyment of a degree of ease and comfort 
© that CANNOT be experienced without 
the use of the celebrated Genuine 


G Insures you over 100 shaves—and t) the 


VANKEE SHAVING SOAP. 










ling—Very beneficial to delicate— 


sensitive faces. Ask your Druggist for it—or send price in 
Stamps, and receive it by mail—post-paid. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


pee led ay fe CENTURY Genuine Yankee Soap has been—unequalled.- 
A a Eminent Physicians—used—en, mpeeed, and recommended by Gl asto Conn. 
pr not wiea-—-Stondara for quality in Navy. bury, 





Will Wonders Never Cease? 


10 k. Gold-filled Case, 
"cs 
"988 LATIG-[AHOIN Wl “20d 


ite, in 





Pr 


This Cut is Half the Size ef the Watch. 


The Cuesuirk Wartcu is a thoroughly reliable 
stem-winding timepiece, guaranteed to give satis- 
faction in every instance. It is a well-made jew- 
elled movement of American Manufacture, and 
will do good service for many years, actual tests 
having shown that for time-keeping it is not sur- 
passed by watches costing ¢wenty times the money. 
No other American watch has won its way to 
public favor in so short a time, it being recog: 
nized at. once by experts as a meritorious article, 
and the price at which it is sold makes it indeed 
a watch for the people. Ask your dealer for 
Cuesniee W arcuss, either in Nickel or Gold-filled 
Cases. If he does not have them in stock write to 
us, and we will tell you how they can be obtained. 


Tue Cuxsnire Warcu Co., 
Cuesuire, Conn. 










Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


by druggists or sent b: mail 
we ee Heeitins, Weres, Pan 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 








, etc., and 
OHN H. PBU 
fica tes ay) aes 


ventOe 5 Fecal 





FOR ALI. 830a , week: and expenses 
WORK eA Valaable outfit and particulars free. 
Po. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 









but 6 inches square 

+ durable, comprehensive, chi 
“ Sehools for Physical and Vocal Cotes, ” 16 East 

14th Street and 713 5th Ave., . Ch 

D. L. Down. 





HARPER'S PERIDDICILS. 


Rer Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.........cesseeee-es + $4 00 
HARPER'S WEBKLY............. Cecccccceces 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR ...cccccccccsccccccccscetes 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............--5- 200 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 5% weeks). .... eee 00 


Liat sent free on application. 


| Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States” 
and Canada. 


HARPER &: BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


os 7.) 99 op Brain Workes 
a= oe EXERG I eR » Ladies, and Youth: ; 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete g\moasium, Takes 


uare floor-room ; something new, scien- 
Send for circular. 


f. 
Wm. Blaikie, go 3 “How 
to — Pty tn .”” anys :: ae, “f never saw any 
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gr eaten en Ste 
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Way 





asters 


REFORM CALLING A HALT IN MARYLAND. 
“Let the dead past yield to the living “present.” 


Co LGATE ey 


CASHMERE BOUQUET TOILET SOAP. 





ae 








C. C. Shayne, 





108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possille 
ae 


aS 


—— 


a rr en 


Fashion book mailed 








PLANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship, an Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE : NEW YORK: 
& % E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth: Avenue. 
WASHINGTON : 817 Market Space. 


wa os ac pen de 


poe eet "7 
er nae eS TE oe 





Manofacturing Farrier, | 


KNABE 


FOR IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED 
STOMACH. 


iss Travelers round this world of care 
Without delay themselves prepare, 

Against the nf 

From ill-cooked meals and lengthy rides. 

A sure defence is at their call, 


For TABRAN'T®S SELTZER conquers all. 


FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


You can always depend upon the 
PURITY and EXCELLENOE 
CHOCOLATES 


Reming the Trade-Mark 
Mm the bottom of each Drop. 


Tor salt yy Confectioners every Where: 


STAMMERINC 


And all nervous affections of # h rite a 
corrected and cured.: “Mr, Aldrich‘ Fig cy Ae 
— benefit of inestimable value.’ NON. we 
‘or full particulars, testimonialx from emine “A yes me a, 
= send for circular. 
- KR. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th S¢., 





is that may ariee 


























WEEKLY. 


VOLUME XXXI.. NO. 1608. 


Crosse ) Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





‘Made from English Fresh Fruits 


and Refined Sugar, are sold 


by most Grocers in the 


United 


States. 





CAUTION. 


All genuine packages bear the name of 


|the Manufacturers on the labels, CROSSE 
& BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 


Soho Square, London. 











'W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


he 1 

= Shae ie the we — 
if, perfect At, and 
. Congress, Button 





stamped on bottom of each 5 
Boys all wear the W. 1.. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
Lf your degier Gree not keep them, send your nameon 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Erockton, Mass. 


The bext History of the War that hax yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 


| having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voi 4 kAME 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage puid, 





in bevelled cloth, $16: in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- | 


some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Ii- 
lustrated Circular to 

McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 

185 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill. 

Of priceless vaine for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
cau have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
si this book is sold on the easy*-payment plan. 


“THIS INK IS MANUPD BY _ 


"J. H. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N. Y. 











” THE TONIC 
APERIENT 
WATER 





















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EP P'S’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


AGIC LANTERNS 









sae 
JOSEPH CILLOT 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PAR!S EXPOSITION-1878. 
_THE M MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Print Your Own a Oar, 


aes KELSEY & CO.. "periden. So ‘onn. 




















Ss era. Dialogues, Gymnastica. Fortune Tellers, 
aren Books, Debs bese Letter Writers, Etiquette, 
ete. Diox & Frrscrgain, 18 Ann St. St., New York. 





‘i= for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 








ORTHAND or pert 





No EE, Owego, N.Y. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S WELCOME TO ST. LOUIS.—Drawn sy Cuartes Granam.—[Sex Page 743.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION AT INDIANAPOLIS.—Drawn sy W. A. Rogers.—[Szz Pace 748.] 
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THE PRESIDENT REVIEWING 


THE PROCESSION AT THE GREAT AUDITORIUM BUILDING IN 


CHICAGO.—Drawn py Granam anp Rocrrs.—[Szz Page 743.] 








